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FOREIGN ETIQUETTE. 
Il. 


HE old Roman families, who live in a small corner of their 
glorious palaces, letting all the best rooms to the Americans, 
who find in these vast and splendid apartments most luxurious 
homes, are very tenacious of etiquette. A stranger always makes 
the first call; it is returned the next day; the stranger calls again, 
asking permission to bring the members of her party. A card fol- 
lows this visit, with the reception-day written in one corner, 
Nothing can ex- 
ceed the lack of 
comfort of some of 





She graciously returns these bows. The King takes his hat entire- 
ly off as a bow salutes him from the very lowest ; so it is a wonder 
that he has not a perpetual cold in the head. The little Prince 
has been taught the same fine manners. 

On the presenta ion at court the Queen addresses every one in 
his own language: she speaks seventeen languages and dialects. 
Her English is excellent; her elocution is perhaps a little too rap- 
id, but still distinct and correct. She has read much, and often sur- 
prises an author by an allusion to his books. 

One can readily imagine that the etiquette of the chaperon is 








ciety in the world than that of Rome; it reminds an American of 
Washington—the same small set of intimates who meet everywhere 
with a large entourage of diplomates and people of all nations; 
therefore it behooves American women to study and observe the 
etiquette of Italian life that they may not innocently offend 
against it. 

No one gets very intimate with the Italians. They are very 
warm-hearted, sociable, and easy up to a certain point ; there it 
ceases. The young diplomates who live in Rome notice this; al- 
though they have lost their costumes, they have kept their cus- 

‘ toms, and one of 
these is a certain re- 








these Italian interi- 
ors—no fire, except- 
ing the coal in the 
scaldino in the hall; 
nothing to break the 
wintry frost. The 
lady sits with her 
cloak about her and 
her hands in her 
muff. But her man- 
ners are delightful, 
She and her hus- 
band, her sons and 
her daughters, evi- 
dently all very hap- 
py in their family 
life—for no people 
are so tenacious of 
family life as the 
Italians—come for- 
ward to meet you, 
They regret that 
they “have not 
known you all their 


lives”; they rejoice 
that “they begin to 
know you.” The 
elder members are 
sorry “that they 
know no English— 
such a noble lJan- 


guage !”—but_ their 
children “speak a 
little’—and indeed 
most young Italians 
are learning English 
—and they offer you 
a cup of weak tea 
with a grace which 
recalls the — glori- 
ous days of the 
fourteenth century. 
They sit thus, proud 
and poor, in their 
splendid old halls, 
surrounded by glori- 
ous pictures and the 
most renowned stat- 
uary, and give a les- 
son to all the world 
in manners, grace, 





and cordiality. But 
woe be unto that 
wight who offends 


them in the slightest 
matter of etiquette ! 
Nothing is ever for- 
given. If there isa 
note to be written to 
“La Principessa 
Stocatto, Dama di 
Palazzo di S.M. la 
Regina,” and her full 
title is not put on, no 
notice is taken of it. 
The card of “la 
Principessa” must 
be carefully studied ; 
so with the titles of 
the monsignort and 
the chamberlains of 
the Pope. ‘“ Cham- 
bellan de Sain- 
teté” must be added 
to these last. Asa 
man made his for- 
tune in the East by 
always taking his 
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pellent atmosphere 
—— } when extreme inti- 
macy is expected. 
There is in Rome— 
the more is the pity 
—a slow vanishing 
of the picturesque ; 
but although a Ro- 
man princess may 
wear a modern 
gown, and retain no- 
thing of the past but 
her splendid jewels, 
she the same 
proud lady that she 
was, or that her 
great - grandmother 
was, and she, like 
her, repels any inti- 
macy or familiarity 
beyond a certain 
point. One very im- 
portant point is that 
they never wish to be 
touched. In our 
country a lady talk 
ing with another will 
often lay her hand 
on her friend’s arm; 
this is considered a 
very great and ob- 
jectionable familiar- 
ity by an Italian. 
“Never touch the 
person ; it is sacred,” 
is an Italian proverb. 
A lady in Italian so- 
ciety, to be very po- 


is 


D> lite, will shake hands 

y AND pea ssc rc “a 

an American the 

f alll | first time, but she 
Md Ci) ie anode or 
Mm hand the second 


time; she makes a 
deep and graceful 
courtesy. If her 
friend is in affliction, 
she comes, takes her 
hand, and presses it 
to her heart; but 
there is nothing of 
the free and easy 
caressing, none of 
that indiscriminate 
kissing, nothing like 
the superficial inti- 
macy which we ob- 
serve between Amer- 
ican women, and 
which so often ends 
in a quarrel, 

There are but few 
quarrels between 
the Italian grandes 
dames, but when one 
does happen, it is apt 
to be a serious one. 
They are therefore 
dignified and serious 


(AN S 


women, with all 
their douce, gare, 
aimable manners; 
and it behooves 
Americans who 
would stand well 


with them to learn 
their code of man- 














boots off before he 
entered a Turkish 
dwelling, so a diplo- 
mate makes or mars 
his popularity by his 
observance of little 
shades of etiquette. 

The Americans are considered very careless in these matters, 
and have offended foreigners greatly. Our learned Minister 
George P. Marsh did not, however, disdain to attend to the nuances 
of official etiquette, and the Queen quotes him now as a model 
gentleman. It is always easy for an official to have an Italian sec- 
retary, who finds out the formula for him; therefore a minister 
need make no irretrievable blunders unless he is culpably careless. 
The Queen passes and repasses in her carriage on the Pincian 
Hill at the beautiful afternoon drive around the Villa Borghese, 
known by her scarlet liveries, and all men and women bow to her. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Mowair Travettixa CloakK.—Back anp Fronr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 19-25. 


COUNTRY TOILETTES. 


very rigidly insisted upon in a country gvhere the trivialities of 
card-leaving are so thoroughly recognized. No one is more care- 
fully guarded than a young Italian girl; no unmarried woman in 
Italy has much liberty. 

There is no doubt but American ladies in Italy have very great 
advantages. They have, in the first place, much adaptability, and 
are simpatica with the Italians, with whom, moreover, they have in- 
termarried largely. Seven very prominent Italian gentlemen of rank 
about the court have American wives ; two are ladies of honor to the 
Queen, and all are great favorites. There is no more delightful so- 


Fig. 3.—Inpia Sitk Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 365.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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ners. 





Concerning the 
Present Church 
of St. Sophia. 
T is written that 

among the almost 
countless beautiful things to be seen therein are “immense green 
disks, presented by different Sultans; these are attached to the 
walls, and on them are inscribed verses from the Koran, or pious 
maxims written in enormous golden letters. The pulpit (nimbar) 
where the khatib stands to read the Koran is placed against one 
of the pillars, and is reached by a steep stairway decorated with 
two balustrades of open carving; this is of exquisite delicacy, un- 
surpassed by the finest lace. The reader always ascends with the 
Book of the Law in one hand and a drawn sabre in the other, as 
in a conquered mosque,” 
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HUGH CONWAY’S NEW STORY. 


A New Itxusrratep Srory of striking interest, 
entitled 
“CARRISTON’S GIFT,” 


by Hoon Conway, author of “ Called Back,” etc., 
will be begun on June 13 in Harper’s Bazar. 





OUT-DOORS. 


FTER the long winter’s imprisonment 
£ in @se and heated rooms, with ob- 
jects of furniture that have grown so fa- 
miliar as to be oppressive, among books of 
which we know all chat we wish to know, 
and with occupations that have surrender- 
ed the last drop of their sweetness for the 
time being, how eagerly do we hail the first 
deceitful day that tricks itself out in the 








borrowed finery of spring, and throw our- 
selves into its arms! Undoubtedly we take 
cold and have an influenza; lucky if we es- 
cape pleurisy and pneumonia and their train 
of evil attendants; but in our tedium we 
have had a new sensation, and we long to 
repeat it. All our blood bubbles and rises 
with the clear fresh air and the sunshine 
that would be so delicious if the east wind 
were not its companion ; we can not but 
believe that there are flowers blowing in 
the recesses of the leatless swamps or under 
the gloomy pines; we see the little boys 
pitching their marbles on the sidewalks 
with the same welcoming glance that we 
should give flowers themselves there, so 
surely are the little boys and their marbles 
the next forerunners of the flowers; and 
when at length we really do see a cluster 
of yellow cowslips like fresh-fallen sunshine 
beside the wet way, we are almost as exult- 
ant over the find as if we had come across a 
handful of yellow gold there, and some- 
times perhaps a little more so. 

Something seems to stir and sing in the 
breast of man and woman and child at this 
time of the rising of the sap in the stem; 
the poet feels the dancing current in his 
veins and breaks into a gush of song; the 
housekeeper feels it, and pails and brushes 
and mops and maid-servants respond as if 
by magic; the old feel young again just for 
the time, and the young feel as if they 
wotld move the world, and had not’ even 
the difficulty that hindered Archimedes. 

One and all, when this single charmed 
season of the year comes, when the ice 
breaks up and the sap mounts and the 
stems redden, we turn our thoughts to the 
region of all out-doors; we watch the bud 
pout upon the bough; we feel as if pig- 
ments could do no more when we see the 
faint crimson cloud of the blooming maple 
suffusing with color all the golden green 
background of the willow stems; we look 
up and see the brown buds of the elms 
swollen against the blue sky with their 
ample and overflowing vitality; we wait 
for the first sign of green to appear, for the 
bursting of the cloud of white blossom upon 
cherry and pear and plum, for the time when 
the whole earth takes on wings of rosy snow 
with the apple bloom, and then we look for 
the long procession of the flowers, from the 
downy unfolding of the purple hepatica, 
that we have unearthed sometimes before 
the snows had melted on the neighboring 
hill-sides, to the last purple aster that still 
shivers and shines in November. 

Our summer in these latitudes is short 
enough; four months, and a part of that 
time doubtful, is all that we can claim for 
it; the other eight months, if not absolute- 
ly winter, yet belong more or less distinctly 
to wintry ways; we need, in order to go 
abroad in any or all of them, thick shoes or 
overshoes, cloaks or mantles, furs without 
and fires within, and if we find a flower in 
those semi-arctic months, it never fails: to 
surprise us, living—the frail and delicate 
thing—in a temperature that we could not 
endure ourselves, and taking its share of 
sky and sunshine with wide-open eyes and 
in oblivion of east wind that is a reproach 
to us. As a rule, however, we make the 
most of the brief career afforded by our four 
months and their few outlying days, and 
whenever out-doors is attainable it is a 
point with us to live there all we may. It 
is a fortunate thing that, for the most part, 


| our desires run this way, for in this four 


months who knows how much we gather of 
the health and strength that tide us over 
the other eight ? 

‘The more of out-door life we have, the bet- 
ter it is for us, morally, mentally, and phys- 
ically. Oxygenating our blood in the clear 
air, our veins purified by contact thus with 
the immensity’ of space itself, gaining 
strength by such means, and by the exercise 
we take unconsciously, mind and soul and 
body grow harmoniously together, and work 
to fine results. But putting mind and soul 
out of sight, the physical advantage of open- 
air life remains without question. Every- 
body knows that the child all of whose days 
are passed on a farm, where the thousand 
and one distractions take him into the fields 
at seed-time and harvest, sowing and mow- 
ing, in summer and in winter, is far more 
capable of meeting later strain and burden 
than is the puny being housed and shelter- 
ed all his early years in the most luxurious 
drawing-room to be found. The sicknesses 
that may chance to come in after-years to 
the one that had all out-doors for a play- 
room, as a usual thing, are affairs rather of 
delay and detention than of suffering, while 
of the one housed and sheltered tliey break 
down the strength at the first outset, and 
sometimes finish him altogether. 

Perhaps sick tramps are obliged to leave 
their round; but surely it is rarely that a 
sick tramp presents himself at our kitchen 
doors; and it is notorious that contagious 
diseases, such as fevers and the like, are 
something not to be found in the gypsy 
camps of England. Except in rare in- 





stances of individual longevity, the gypsies 
are not so long-lived a people as they are 
popularly supposed to be, much hardship 
abbreviating their length of years, hardship, 
however, that is not a necessary part of an 
out-door life if led by a different sort of peo- 
ple. But the small-pox, the diphtheria, the 
searlet and other contagious fevers, the 
measles and its congeners, and all things of 
the sort, indeed, are very rarely to be met 
with among them, and although any or all 
of these diseases may be violent in the 
houses near their encampment, the gypsy 
does not take them. As so many parts of 
water to one part of putrefaction render 
water pure and free from soil, so it is to 
be supposed does the air intermingle its 
draughts and currents, and surrounded by 
an ocean of pure air constantly changing 
through all its interfluent course till it is 
washed of stains, it is difficult for any of 
these out-door dwellers to receive a germ 
of evil or to retain it long enough for it to 
take root in the system and bear its fruit 
of illness and pain. 

What out-door life does for the gypsy it 
must do comparatively for whomsoever gets 
any approximate share of its health-creating 
quality. Houses and fences, close curtains, 
fluffy carpets, arseniated wall-papers, escap- 
ing whifts of gas, or atmospheres of kerosene 
smoke, mattresses and easy-chairs full of 
bodily emanations, halls reeking with the 
odors of cookery, are not healthy-sounding 
words when associated together; but nei- 
ther are the things themselves healthy, and 
if we must have them to any extent, let us 
have also, for all the time we can, as much 
of their opposites as possible—free-blowing 
winds and contact with the good brown 
earth. Winds and sunshine and skies full 
of air seem always to be the things of God; 
at any rate the influences of God are to be 
found in them, and while they bring life 
and health and strength to the body, they 
bring the same to the mental and moral na- 
ture as well. For if long habit and use of 
purity, freedom, and beauty do not benetit 
the soul, then it is because the fibre of the 
soul is so inferior that it would be unable 
to lay hold even of the quality of mercy. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE LIMITATIONS OF ANGLOMANIA. 


XT EW YORK theatre-goers report that warlike 

4% allusions in behalf of England are coldly 
received by audiences, while similar allusions to 
Russia are cheered. This recalls what I have 
heard from American naval officers, that they 
fraternize more readily in foreign ports with Rus- 
sian officers than with English. This is partly, 
no doubt, a remembrance of gratitude for the 
greater cordiality of Russia during our civil war; 
but, whatever its cause, it indicates what seems 
otherwise unquestionable, that the limitations of 
Anglomania among us are very obvious, and that 
any such apparent tendency goes but little way. 

American men are undoubtedly dressed from 
London directly or indirectly, when they are well 
dressed; and most of what relates to equipages 
and liveries comes from England also. Even in 
this well-defined sphere there occur limitations ; 
for American vehicles are made far lighter and 
more graceful than the English, as are American 
hats. But conceding that the England of to-day 
has a controlling genius in the way of top-coats 
and liveries, what is the whole masculine ward- 
robe, as to extent or importance, compared with 
the feminine, where unchecked Paris yet rules 
the American world? This was curiously con- 
firmed the other day by the London Contempora- 
ry Review, when it indignantly said, in reference 
to our novelists, that to tell us that an English 
girl’s gowns came from Paris “ would not enhance 
her charms in the eyes of the reader, who would 
probably consider her as very absurd for her 
pains.” This will probably be regarded as a 
more crushing condemnation of the wardrobe of 
English ladies than either James or Howells would 
have attempted; but leaving that matter to the 
initiated, we have clearly a well-defined limit to 
Anglomania to begin with. 

In manners we equally reach a limit very soon, 
though not so soon as was the case twenty years 
ago. There was then a period, during the sway 
of the last French Empire, when to be fashionable 
at Newport, for instance, a thing must be French. 
This fell with Louis Napoleon, and the increased 
exodus to London during the Franco-Prussian war 
turned the scales the other way for a time. I 
knew the scion of a wealthy house who came from 
his travels about that time with but one fixed 
idea, which he propounded in all circles: that 
England was the only country, after all, where 
coachmen and grooms were compelled to shave 
themselves correctly, and were limited to an inch 
or two of whisker. No doubt he might well ob- 
serve a great contrast in this respect between the 
restricted propriety of London servants and the 
“ whiskered Pandours and fierce hussars” whom 
one saw in those days on the boxes of equipages 
in the Bois de Boulogne; and it was cheering to 
think that we were at last developing a race of 
gilded youth capable of so great a generalization. 
“ Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits,” 
and possibly the father or grandfather of this 
fine connoisseur had felt himself quite at the 
height of his ambition when first driven to the 
Sunday “meeting” by his hired man Jonas, wear- 
ing blue overalls, and seated on the front seat of 
the new farm wagon. 

In respect to modes of speech, the limit of An- 





glomania is reached only too soon, for the aver- 
age standard of our English cousins is certainly 
above our own. This is most apparent, I think, 
among the middle and lower classes, educational- 
ly speaking, while among the better educated 
there is often but very little difference. It is a 
very common thing for an educated American 
man to habitually pass for English, without ef- 
fort of his own, almost from the moment he touch- 
es English soil; and the same is sometimes the 
case, though more rarely, with an Englishman in 
the United States. When this is denied—when 
people say that they “always recognize” one of 
the other nation—they mean simply that they 
always recognize them if they do recognize them, 
which is hardly worth saying. The question is, 
how many they fail to recognize ; and on this point 
there are no statistics. The truth is that the 
best-speaking people of the two countries speak 
very much alike, because they have the same lan- 
guage, the same grammar, and the same tradi- 
tions; and as to the physical difference in the 
organs of speech, I hold that the American voice, 
if properly trained, is more varied and expressive 
than the English, though it doubtless needs more 
special training, and often fails to receive it. 
As for the art of easy and natural public speak- 
ing, that is, by confession of all, an American 
rather than an English gift, though here the Lat- 
in races probably surpass either, 

But it is in the pursuits of science, art, and lit- 
erature that we soonest find ourselves beyond 
the reach of Anglomania, The art of England— 
whether seen in the Royal Academy or at the 
Grosvenor Gallery—has scarcely the remotest 
influence on American art, which is almost wholly 
French in training and inspiration. Paris has 
given our young artists almost all the technique 
they have, and Paris did not so much as discover 
that England had any art until the Exposition of 
1878. In literature the London Academy points 
out that James and Howells have been more in- 
fluenced by Balzac than by any English master ; 
and, apart from fiction, there is no doubt that 
French models have done much to produce in 
our prose literature that greater love of form 
which the most cultivated Englishmen, as for in- 
stance, the late Mark Pattison, readily concede. 
Our music is almost wholly German. In science 
there has been no recent influence so great as 
Darwin’s; but our young men get even Darwin 
through the German universities, which they 
haunt in preference to the English at the rate of 
fifty or a hundred to one. To sum up all, this 
nation takes English guidance in a few points of 
dress and manners, and to some extent in litera- 
ture; France trains our artists—even our liter- 
ary artists—and dresses our women; while Ger- 
many gives the two worlds of music and of nat- 
ural science. The limitations of Anglomania are 
soon reached, ai Ws oe 





WHITSUNTIDE AND MORRIS 
PARTIES. 
Whitsuntide.—Religious and Holiday Significance.— 
“* Morris Parties.”—The Cotillion.—A characteristic 
Entertainment.—Old Records.—Source of the Name. 
—“AWhitsun Ale.”—William Kemp's famous Dance. 
—Ancient Morrisers.—Costumes for a Morris Party 
to-day.—A characteristic ‘* Favor.”—Ribbons,—The 
mysterious Curtain.—A Bank Holiday in England. 


\ HITSUNTIDE, the fiftieth day after Maun- 

dy-Thursday, borrows its name from some 
source unknown to chronicles of to-day, but of 
course there is a religious as well as a social sig- 
nificance, and the day commemorates one of the 
most solemn of Church festivals—the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles—while for cen- 
turies in England the season has been one of out- 
of-door sport and holiday making, belonging, as 
it usually does, to the May-day period of festivi- 
ty. To trace the origin of all the ceremonials 
and frolicking belonging to this season would in- 
volve a great deal of very complicated labor, but 
out of a vast amount of matter in which certain 
exquisitely picturesque customs appear amidst 
many that are the idlest bnffoonery, the morris 
dancing and the ceremonies of the ‘“Whitsun 
ale” are strikingly conspicuous, and the regu- 
lation holiday of Whit-Monday, now common 
throughout England, bears a sort of testimony to 
the old-time Pipe and Tabor day which makes 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century Whitsun- 
tide gay with garlands and dancing, and fragrant 
with hawthorn and the first of the hedge-roses, 
In some counties of England at present Whitsun- 
tide is observed with very special ceremonials, 
and in certain private houses of late, ‘ morris 
parties” are quite fashionable, the latter being 
suggestive among grown people in little more 
than name of the old morris meetings; but there 
are garlands of flowers for the guests, and a sort 
of cotillion is danced which bears sufficient re- 
semblance to the old “ morris” to authorize the 
title, and the children’s part of the entertainment 
is decidedly characteristic, Robin Hood and Maid 
Marian and all their merry band appearing in 
costume, while the little folk have their well- 
managed May-pole, and dance about it. At a 
party not very long ago even the famous hobby- 
horse was introduced, and a very clever “ Pipe and 
Tabor” danced by some children who one day may 
wear the garter and a coronet. 

The “ morris” was introduced into England, it is 
thought, by dancers from France and Spain some- 
where in the fifteenth century, but no sooner was 
it acclimatized than it became so involved in the 
English holiday customs that its source was 
nearly forgotten. From being the “ Morisk,” or 
“ Morisko,” or “ Morrice,” it became Morris pure 
and simple, and served to do homage to the mer- 
ry outlaw Robin Hood and his followers; the 
dancers assuming the characters of that vagrant 
band, and appropriating Whitsuntide to them- 
selves, drew on their various parishes for the ex- 
penses of the day, and were well received by all 
the country people whose applause or courtesy 
they sought. Old parish records still bear wit- 
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ness to the sums paid out to their morris-dancers. 
One showed us in the south of England contain- 
ed a record of “To Mayde Marian, 0. 0. 4,” for 
some trappings, and to “ the dancers in Goodsells 
Barn at Whitsun Ale, 0. 8. 2.” 

In the church-warden’s books of Kingston-upon- 
Thames a very detailed account is entered of the 
expenses of a morris-dance in the reign of Henry 
VIIL, and the items are curious and amusing, in- 
cluding such expenses as the following : 

“ For a goun for the lady, 0. 0. 8.; for 2 payre 
of glovys for Robyn Hode and Mayde Maryan, 
0. 0. 3.” And again: “For Mayde Marian 
for her labour for two yeers, 0. 2. 0.” And 
the warden also enters what the church re- 
ceived for Robin’s “ Gadderings” about, the mon- 
ey usually going to the repairs needed in the 
church buildings. To the same purpose was ap- 
plied the ale sold by the church-wardens at Whit- 
suntide, and the festivity and dancing which fol- 
lowed was called a “ Whitsun ale,” and we believe 
it is in some parts of England still kept up. Be- 
fore the day’s sport begins, a “lord” and “ lady” 
are chosen, who dress finely as their means will 
allow. They lead the company to the empty barn 
or hall where the dance is to take place, unless 
the weather admits of its being on a green. Va- 
rious characters are assumed by the young peo- 
ple, the renowned fool or jester being a special 
one on the oceasion, and of course Robin and his 
Marian appear. It is astonishing to find how 
well the country people dance at such times, 
grace and agility being combined with a remark- 
able power of endurance, for the “morris” is 
a fatiguing sort of merry-go-round affair, and 
requires physical capacity as well as agile 
steps. A celebrated actor in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, one William Kemp, records how 
at a “morris” which he danced a Chelms- 
ford lass, aged fourteen, held out for an hour, 
which, he says, he would have challenged the 
strongest man to do, so we can imagine what thie 
physical strain of a genuine “ morris’? must be. 
This same Kemp made a most amusing journey, 
which created so great a sensation that it ob- 
tained special notice at court, and his own ac- 
count of it, entitled Aemp’s Nine Days’ Wonder, 
was dedicated to one of the Virgin Queen’s fa- 
vorite maids of honor. He danced his way from 
London to Norwich in company with an attend- 
ant named “Tom the Piper.” For generations aft- 
erward, in tales, poems, plays, and family tradi- 
tions, this Wonder is alluded to, and the original 
pamphlet in the British Museum will well repay 
those interested in a full account of this amusing 
journey. Kemp gives full credit to all those who 
joined in his dance, and records all hospitality 
offered him most graciously. When he had final- 
ly come to Norwich, tired, as “ though he had out- 
run the constable,” he was received by crowds of 
people, headed by the Lord Mayor himself, so had 
the fame.of his journey preceded him. 

In some parts of England people of great age 
are specially solicited to celebrate the Whitsun- 
tide festivity, which is probably a relic of the old 
custom of “ancient morrisers,” as well as youth- 
ful ones; and here and there one finds an ex- 
tremely antiquated old man celebrated in his vil- 
lage for his ability to “take the steps” of the 
dance, and such a one is regarded with special 
veneration, his stories listened to with loving 
credulity, and his very stiffest dancing applauded 
and admired. 

The costumes for any morris party are easily 
to be found in such books as Fairholt’s or 
Strutt’s, Maid Marian having, besides her gilt 
crown, for a special device a red carnation, the 
supposed emblem of summer, and all the dancers 
wearing little bells on their ankles. In old dances 
the “leash of bells” was indispensable, and when 
a looker-on desired to challenge one of the dancers, 
it was necessary for such a one to borrow bells, 
or the dance was not complete, and acting upon 
this suggestion, a pretty figure in a cotillion at 
one of the morris parties referred to above was 
created. A pair of bracelets of bells were passed 
from one to another, each alternate lady wearing 
either the right or left, and these, as “ favors,” 
were finally awarded to the best dancers of the 
evening. 

Ribbons also belong especially to morris-dancers, 
and so the cotillion makes use of them wherev- 
er it is possible, their gay colors forming an ef- 
fective part of the picture, while small batons, 
or light sticks, garlanded and tied up with knots 
of ribbons, can be most appropriately introduced 
as favors among the gentlemen. Pink and blue 
and grass green are the genuine “ morris” col- 
ors, but these, of course, may be judiciously 
blended with other more harmonious hues. A 
juvenile “morris” party is rendered especially 
attractive by allowing Maid Marian, as queen of 
the occasion, to dispense little gifts among her 
followers, all of whom may dive for them in a 
bag suspended from the garlanded pole, or what 
is still more amusing, receive them in the fol- 
lowing manner: A doorway is curtained, and a 
mysterious unseen personage stationed behind it. 
To this portitre come the little folk, after the 
dance, one by one; an aperture in the curtain 
admits of the child’s hand, which he or she 
thrusts in. A voice from within says: “Do you 
come from Robin Hood, or the Maid?” which 
means, is it a boy, or a girl? The answer being 
correctly given, a gift is put into the little hand, 
which is drawn out to the great amusement of 
the by-standers, When the grown people choose 
to take part in this, the merry-making is consid- 
ered quite complete. 

Whit - Monday is one of the principal legal 
holidays in England, and nearly all Londoners 
betake themselves to the country for the day, 
Hampstead Heath and Greenwich being favorite 
resorts, while a semblance of the May-time fes- 
tivities of olden days is kept up, and, as we inva- 
tiably noticed, ribbons form the liveliest part of 
the decoration used in personal attire, or on the 
horses and vans which carry picnic parties out of 
town, 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BRIDAL DRESSES. 


\ T HITE satin is still the first choice for brid- 

al dresses, with lace and pearl embroidery 
for trimming. For June weddings the satin dress 
may be lightened in effect by a petticoat front of 
China crape put on in festoons, with tassels of 
pearls dropping between the curved folds. The 
graceful flowing train of four breadths is laid in 
pleats at the top, which meet in the middle, and 
are caught up slightly on each side to make a 
large tournure ; most trains are plain around the 
edge, but sometimes a jabot of lace of narrow 
width is put there. Several gathered ruffles of 
white taffeta silk, notched or pinked in scallops 
on each edge, are put inside the deep silk facing 
of the whole skirt, and there is also the usual 
muslin and lace sham petticoat in the trained 
breadths. In these rich dresses the pad bustle 
is of satin, and the steels are incased in satin 
ribbon. The front of the skirt is arranged with 
reference to the bride’s height, as, for a short 
bride, the skirt may have lengthwise jabots of 
lace with organ pleats of satin between, or else 
there may be a panel of lace or of pearl beading 
on tulle down the middle, with pleated panels or 
pleated flounces on each side; while for a tall 
bride the lace flounces may be in curves across, 
or else in diagonal rows on the left side, and a 
Greek apron covers the remainder of the front 
and the right side. Sometimes the bridal veil of 
lace is dispensed with for very young brides, and 
arranged as the Greek apron, and the more youth- 
ful-looking tulle veil serves instead. The corsage 
is pointed in front, and may have either a basque 
back, or be pointed, or else have the train draped 
upon it. High basques with a very wide stand- 
ing collar of lace or of beading, or of the satin 
edged with pearl beads, are the fashion abroad 
for church weddings; if there is a lace open- 
ing at all, it is in heart shape, but more often 
there is merely a frill of lace down the front, with 
perhaps a narrow vest of pearl embroidery, The 
elbow sleeves are made of satin, with a cuff of 
the lace, in preference to entire lace sleeves. A 
few natural orange blossoms are the flowers now 
used by brides; there is a small bunch at the 
throat, or perhaps at the side of the high collar, 
on the left side of the skirt, and in the veil on 
top of the high coiffure, uniess it is more becom- 
ing to the bride to wear her hair in some other 
way, when the flowers must be worn lower. The 
tulle veil is not hemmed, and some diamond pins 
are worn in it to fasten it securely. 

Similar dresses are carried out in the soft Ben- 
galine repped silks, or in the ottoman silks that are 
not so flexible, and sometimes the entire dress is of 
China crape, which is especially pretty for a mid- 
summer wedding. A pretty tulle dress worn by a 
bride in April will also be « good model for sum- 
mer. The taffeta silk trzin was covered with 
tulle gathered in clusters of three flat puffs, and 
these clusters were separated by a frill of the 
tulle doubled. The waist was cut low in a sharp 
V in the front and back of the neck, and was 
also pointed at the waist line. A very dainty 
dress of crépe lisse for a bride wearing mourning 
had folds for trimming, while Valenciennes lace 
flounces were on a silk muslin dress worn at a 
home wedding by a very young bride. 

When the greatest economy must be consid- 
ered, and the bride likes the gloss and glitter of 
satin and beads, the inexpensive satin surah may 
be made up with some bias ruffles of the material 
for flounces up the left side, while the crystal- 
beaded nets that are not so costly as they were 
last year may form a Greek apron, and be let in 
the neck in the shape of a V, or in a Pompa- 
dour square. The China silks at $1 25 a yard 
are also graceful for a simple dress that needs 
only some Oriental lace at the neck and on the 
sleeves. In quiet home weddings the almost di- 





aphanous organdy muslin is suitable for a bride, 


especially if she is young; this dress may be 
trimmed with a very little real Valenciennes lace, 
or, if a greater quantity of lace is desired, there 
are the inexpensive Egyptian and point d’esprit 
laces, or the still popular Oriental lace. 


BRIDEMAIDS’ DRESSES. 


Picturesque and simple styles are chosen for 
bridemaids’ dresses. With one or two excep- 
tions (that prove the rule) these dresses have 
been short at most of the fashionable weddings 
since Easter. Four or six bridemaids are a pop- 
ular number, with a corresponding number of 
ushers. Six bridemaids at a recent wedding 
wore white satin surah dresses with round skirts 
tucked, and insertion of Valenciennes set in be- 
tween; the basque and drapery were of Valen- 
ciennes piece lace. A novelty about these dresses 
was their flowing Greek sleeves of lace, resembling 
the so-called angel sleeves. The first two maid- 
ens had pale blue watered surah ribbons, quite 
narrow, for waist ribbons, tied on the left side, 
while the second pair wore pink ribbons, and the 
third pair wore pale green ribbons. Their very 
large bouquets were of very large rose-buds, two 
carrying pink roses, two others the yellow Mar- 
shal Niel roses, and the third pair with dark red 
Jacqueminots, all tied with long ribbons, Col- 
ored China crape dresses are also worn by bride- 
maids, and of these, two wear pink and two wear 
blue. The English fancy prefers bright jonquil 
yellow crape when only one color is used, but at 
a pretty wedding here lately, with only two bride- 
maids, blue China crape was used; these dresses 
had demi-trains, and the corsages were without 
lace, having the ecrape laid on in fichu fashion 
down the open heart-shaped front. Small capote 
bonnets of pleated white tulle are for bridemaids 
to wear at noon weddings. These are laid in 
lapping pleats, or else in the simplest folds on a 
white wire foundation covered only with tulle. 
A cluster of white or of colored rose-buds cover- 
ed with white tulle, as if veiled, is put on top as 





the only trimming; the narrow strings crossing 
the back of the crown and fastened in a small 
bow are of velvet or watered ribbon of the same 
color as the sash, or flowers, or other marked 
part of the dress. 

At a noon wedding recently the bride’s family 
came to church in their mourning attire, and were 
conducted by the six ushers to the front pews on 
the left side of the aisle, and after the groom’s 
family and other guests were seated, the ushers 
took seats also, three each side of the aisle, in the 
first pew. There were no bridemaids, and the 
bride, dressed in tulle, without jewels, and carry- 
ing a prayer-book with silver cover, came in with 
the relative who gave her away. The groom and 
his best man met her at the altar. Instead of 
stiffly arranged bouquets or baskets of flowers, 
English bridemaids carry “ posies,” as they call 
them, of a few long-stemmed flowers, sometimes 
of large la France roses tied up with white lilies- 
of-the-valley, or else of Marshal Niel roses with 
mignonette stalks tied with the new Chartreuse 
green ribbon of gauze, moiré, or velvet. Indeed, 
green ribbons and maiden-hair ferns are used 
with all the English posies, whether of pink gera- 
niums, daffodils, or other odd flowers not used 
formerly for this purpose. The favorite gift from 
the groom to each bridemaid is a bonnet pin of 
some small stones—pearls, turquoises, or diamonds 
—-spelling the bride’s name, and is worn in the 
bow of the maid’s bonnet during the ceremony. 
High French hats trimmed with flowers will be 
worn by bridemaids in midsummer, and there are 
also picturesque large Leghorn hats, with the 
crown and front of brim nearly covered with flow- 
ers veiled with white tulle. 

Sometimes two tiny little girls of the family 
precede the bridal procession, and are taken up 
the aisle by the ushers, and usually are care- 
fully watched by their father also as they toddle 
along what must seem to them a great distance. 
They are dressed in the simplest and most bunchy- 
looking frocks of white mull, tucked, and orna- 
mented with a very large blue ribbon bow on 
each shoulder, and a sash to match tied in a large 
bow behind. Occasionally a page is preferred, 
but he is usually large enough to walk alone in 
front of the bride and carry a large gilded cross. 
He is dressed in white, in last-century costume, or 
there may be two boys, one clad in white and 
the other in blue. 


SMALL DETAILS. 


In answer to correspondents who ask for small 
details, we take occasion to say that the bride alone 
wears white gloves, while the groom wears none, 
or else carries them down the aisle in his hand 
with his hat, which his best man has held during 
the ceremony. The bride also wears white stock- 
ings and slippers, and everything white except 
the “something blue” that she must wear for 
good luck. The bridemaids wear very light tan 
undressed kid gloves, and their shoes and stock- 
ings may now be either black or white. A white 
feather fan with a mirror in the centre is in fa- 
vor for bridemaids, At very elegant but quiet 
weddings no one goes to church without a bon- 
net except the bride and her attendants. Even 
the bride’s mother wears her bonnet in the Eng- 
lish fashion, At church weddings that are to be 
followed immediately by a reception at the bride’s 
house, the more intimate friends of both bride 
and groom are requested to come to churel: with- 
out their bonnets, and this is considered an hon- 
or. On a written list given each usher a seat is 
assigned each of these guests, and if the guest is 
unknown to the usher, he consults his list as he 
asks her, “ Are you a friend of the bride, or of 
the groom?” and finds just where she must be 
placed. 


OTHER DRESSES, 


Réséda, the new color called drab-white, gray, 
and sage green are the fashionable colors this 
season for the mother of the bride to wear at 
her daughter’s wedding. Moiré in large figures, 
with trimmings of velvet and lace, makes up the 
rich dress. If the wearer is stout, she should 
have the back cut in princesse style, or else the 
train carried up on the waist, while the front may 
have black lace beaded wet put on nearly flat on 
the skirt and as a vest 6h the waist. <A black 
lace shawl may be draped as the apron. Fora 
young-looking mother (in law) the fanciful éeru 
laces or any favorite white lace may be used. 
Among the short dresses worn by other guests at 
day weddings, and suitable as parts of a trousseau, 
there will be pretty India silks with white ground 
and colored figures, écru canvas dresses with vel- 
vet trimming, and perhaps an embroidered skirt, 
a light blue-gray or écru mohair, a tailor suit of 
white wool with gilt braid trimming, black lace 
dresses, and others of colored wool, guipure lace, 
and fanciful wool. 


THE BRIDE’S TRAVELLING DRESS. 


For the bride’s travelling dress a tailor suit of 
wool of light quality and of the quietest brown, 
dark blue, or a mixed black and white that makes 
gray should be chosen, or else she should have 
an écru or blue-gray mohair. But if the bride 
wishes to wear the dress during the ceremony, 
and use it afterward for church, visits, ete., she 
should have something a trifle more dressy, such 
as a blue bison cloth with blue wool guipure 
(which, correspondents must be informed, is not 
llama lace) laid plainly over scarlet silk, if the 
bride is a brunette; but if she is a blonde, she 
should have a similar dress of éeru wool with 
brown lace. Then in her trousseau she should 
have a pretty surah for her best dress, and gay 
lawns, cambrics, and the new-old écru_batistes 
that have come back to favor. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A ConneL_y; Miss Swirzer; and Messrs. Ar- 
NOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; James 
McCreery & Co. ; and Srexn Broruers. 











PERSONAL. 

THE new Shakespeare Society is practical, lib- 
eral, and wants to b@populur. Its officers are 
APPLETON MorGAN, R. 8. Guernsey, C. C. Mar- 
BLE, ALBERT R. Frey, and James E. Reynoups. 
The initiation fee is three dollars, and the annual 
dues two dollars. A life membership can be 
purchased for twenty-five dollars. It is pro- 
posed to issue a paper, with discussions in it, 
each mouth—all in the form ofa Neat pamphlet, 
which will be sent to members. The society’s 
library of texts and works of Shakespearean 
history, speculation, criticism, etc., will always 
be open to members, It is a somewhat singular 
fuct that the president of this new organization, 
Mr. APPLETON MORGAN, is precisely not what 
he is supposed to be—a Shakespearean. He has 
tried on several occasions to demolish SHaKg- 
SPEARE. 

—A radical change is to be made next season 
in the Nineteenth Century Club. The member- 
ship will be increased considerably, and meet 
ings will be held, not, as formerly, in Mr. Court 
LANDT PALMER’S house, but in the rooms of the 
American Art Gallery, Madison Square. 

—Mr. Froupe’s favorite historian among 
Ameticans is Moriey. Soon after the Dutch 
Republic appeared, Mr. Froupe wrote about it 
in the Westminster Review, and since then he 
seems to have made a thorough study of Mor- 
LEY’s work. Morey, he thinks, was a man of 
genius. His opinion of PREescort is not so cor- 
dial, and he has no special knowledge of Ban- 
CROFT. 

—An industrial exhibition will be held in Par- 
is, at the Palais de ? Industrie, between July 23 
and November 23. 

—M. ALEXANDRE Dumas said recently to a 
visitor: ‘*Our public is very delicate and sensi- 
tive, and that is what Zoua will not understand. 
The French will allow any license that is witty, 
humorous, or what we call spirituel, but the 
least grossness or willful indelicacy will be re- 
sented.’? M. Dumas is, by his own confession, 
a very rapid writer. Most of his plays were 
written in a few days. This distinguished au- 
thor is now about sixty-five years old. He is 
tall, thin, and sallow. He has an oval-shaped 
head, covered with bushy white hair. 

—A large concert is to be given in London by 
American residents there on June 9. It will be 
for the benefit of the Princess of Wales Branch 
of the National Aid Society, and, indirectly, the 
Soudan Relief Fund. Mrs. Post and Mrs. Ron- 
ALDs, two well-known American ladies, have 
organized the concert, which is under the pat- 
ronage of Lady RanpoLtpH CuurcuiLi, Lady 
MANDEVILLE, Lady ABINGER, Mrs. CARRING- 
TON, Mrs. Purpps, Mrs. LANbs, Lady PLAYPAIR, 
the French Ambassadress, and many others, 
Only American performers, amateur aud proles- 
sional, will take part in the concert. 

—JOHN RUSKIN is now sixty-six years old, 
and he has wisely resigned his professorship at 
Oxford. He is not oversirong, and he has plen 
ty of work to do. 

—The death of Baron MaxtMILIAN VON Pau 
LuUS ended the famous PAuLus family. He was 
the last of the race. 

—A garden party has been planned at the Dey 
on Lun, near Philadelphia, in aid of the Penusyl 
vania Museum of Lndustrial Art. 

—Mrs. Scort, a daughter of General WINFIELD 
Scort, has been a noteworthy figure recently at 
Old Point Comfort. The great soldier hud three 
daughters. One of them married a wealthy Bal- 
timore gentleman, who in his turn left three 
daughters at his death. About a year and a half 
ago the most beautiful of this trio took the veil. 

—AvueustTo RorTo.ut, long known as the most 
popular cathedral singer in Rome, and as the 
couductor of the requicm mass at the funeral 
of King Victor EMANUEL, has accepted an offer 
from the New England Conservatory of Music 
to become vocal muestro there. He will begin 
his new work next September. Roro.t is still 
under forty, and is a brilliant and versatile mu 
sician. 

—Mr. JoHN BIGELOW is collecting subscrip 
tions for a monument to the memory of WILL- 
1AM CULLEN Bryant. This, like the Pog mar- 
ble, may be placed in the Poets’ Corner at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

—It has been decided to divide the work on 
the Saratoga monument between three sculp- 
tors. In this way there will be less professional 
jealousy than usual. 

—France has paid to M. Gounop a gratuity 


$63 








of twenty-five thousand francs in honor of the 
fiftieth performance of his Tribut de Zamora at 
the Grand Opera-house., This is one of the plea 
sant habits of an appreciative government. 

—A young ladies’ orchestra has just been form- 
ed here, and will be heard occasionally by inti- 
mate friends of the musicians. Among those in 
the orchestra are the Misses Hewett, Miss Ar- 
NOLD, Miss FANNY JOHNSTON, and Miss Marca 
RET JOHNSTON. 

—The following description of Lady Lons 
DALE, who married Earl De Grey a few days ago, 
is given: She is very tall, being over five fect 








ten inches—so tall that she never wore heels to 
her shoes. Yet her tigure is graceful. Her com- 
plexion is brilliant, her eyes dark and magnifi 
cent. Her nose is rather prominent, and her 
beautiful durk hair has been rendered still more 
beautiful by the chestnut tints it adopted five 
years ago. 

—At a luncheon given for young ladies the 
other day the flower decorations were chiefly 
arrangements of pansies. A centre piece glowed 
with Marshal Niel roses edged with rainbow 
pansies; the favors were sunset roses and Faust 
pansies. 

—Miss Estetie Garrison and Hon. CHARLES 
MAULe-RAMSAY ure to be married at Elberon, 
New Jersey. The wedding will be a quiet one 
ou account of the recent death of Commodore 
GARRISON. 

Mr. Dovuetas VOLK has loaned life masks of 
the faces of Srepuen A. Doua@ias and ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
this spring. 

Several members of the Coaching Club start- 
ed on top of a drag for Mr. Francis R. Rives’s 
beautiful country place, ‘‘Carnworth,”’ at New 
Hamburg, on the Hudson. They staid there ail 
Friday night, and early Saturday morning start 
ed for the Berkshire Hills. They drove straight 
in the yellow-wheeled coach Pioneer for Mr. F. 
A. SCHERMERHORN’S farm at Lenox. Sunday 
was spent lazily on the farm, and on Monday 
morning the coach started back toward Carn 
worth. Late Monday night the members of the 
party found themselves aguin iu New York, 
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Fig. 3.—Monocram.—Cross 
Stirco Emproiwery. 


Fig. 1.—Cuttn’s Cottar.—[See Fig. 2; and Fig. 3, 
on Page 372.—{For description see Supplement.) 


Monograms. 
Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on 
page 373. 
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are designed for 
marking house 
linen, and are to 
be worked in cross 
stitch with tinted 
embroidery thread. 


Chair Back. 
Renaissance 
Embroidery. 
Tue central de- 
sign for this chair 
back is executed 
on asquare of olive 
cloth, which forms 
the ground. Sur- 
rounding this are 
four oblong panels 
of India red plush, 
each ornamented 
with a separate de- 
sign. The central 
design is entirely 
in laid work. The 
vine, scrolls, and 
all the edges are errr 
defined with couch- Pease tuse fh 
ed gold cord, and vd ¢ tay A) 
the leaflets and hte hs) ee ee 
Fig. 2.—Emprorery ror Brus, flowers are filled ct ae: 
Fic. 1, on Pace 372. in with a net-work, 
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Cuatrr Back.—Renatssance Emprorwery, 


consisting of threads of filoselle stretched to cross 
each other obliquely, forming small diamond-shaped 
spaces, across which parallel threads are stretched 
that are caught down at the centre of each space 
by a transverse stitch. The leaves and petals are 
not shaded, but are eacly worked in a single color; 
the colors are red, blue, and olive green and brown. 
In the smaller outer design the edges are defined in 
gold cord, and the filling is in rows of long stem 
stitch that follow the contours. The embroidery is 
done in a frame, the material for the ground being 
backed with muslin. The panels are edged with a 
narrow galloon of chenille and gilt threads. The 
chair back is lined with silk, and edged with a tas- 
sel fringe. 








APOCRYPHA, 

rJ.HERE is a greater mingling of the imaginative 

with veritable history than is known to many. 
The most stubborn of all errors are those which 
have grown to be heirlooms in the popular heart— 
which have been handed down from generation to 
generation until they have come to be generally 
accepted as part of the annals of a country, a peo- 
ple, or a cause. 

Thus, to cite a few examples, when it is stated 
that Hannibal never poured oil and vinegar on the 
Alps to melt their rocky barriers, that Cleopatra’s 
Needle was not erected by the Egyptian queen nor 
in her honor, that Pompey’s Pillar had no historical 
connection with the great general, and that William 
Tell possesses no right to be styled the Deliverer of 
Switzerland, in each case a fondly cherished belief 
is punctured, and no little sense of loss experienced 
by many worthy folk. 

In the realm of anecdote the ruthless pen of the 
candid and impartial chronicler obliterates many a 
treasured phrase or “ winged word” from history’s 
storied page. Who has not read, says one, in the 
narrative of the execution of Louis Sixteenth, the 
beautiful and appropriate sentence ejaculated by the 
pious Abbé Edgeworth when the unhappy monarch 
stood in the shadow of the guillotine: “Son of St. 
Louis, ascend to heaven!” The most callous on 
reading these words have been touched to the heart, 
and few have questioned the accuracy of the record. 
The worthy father must have so spoken. “ Not 
only do all the important historians of the French 
Revolution, M. Thiers included, vouch for the accu- 
; racy of the scene, but in the hovel and in the pal- 
ace, in the home of the republican or of the royalist, 
every one takes these words of the abbé for a his- 
toric truth. Nevertheless that worthy priest de- 
clared publicly in writing, forty years ago, that the 
phrase was a pure invention, and that he never ut- 
tered it on the scaffold-of the Place de la Révo- 
lution.” 

What intense admiration has been felt for the stub- 
born adherence of the Italian astronomer to the Co- 
pernican theory of the universe, though forced to sign 
a declaration to the contrary before the blood-thirsty 
Inquisition! Yet it is highly improbable, to say the 
least, that Galileo ever said, “ The world moves, 
nevertheless!” The inventor of the exclamation is 
not known, According to Professor Heis, the phrase 
first appeared in the Dictionnaire Historique, pub- 
lished at Caen in 1789.- Another critic, however, 
Professor Grisar, traces it back as far as the year 
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Fig. 1.—Bison-crora Travettixe Dress.—Back, wrrnout Jacket. 1774, when the saying first appears in its current 
[See Fig. 2.] form: “Galileo was not in carnest nor steadfast in 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-18. his recantation. He rose hastily when he realized 
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Fig. 4.—Monocram.-—Cross 
Stritch EmBrorery. 


that he had sworn 
falsely, stamped 
his foot, and ex- 
claimed: # pur 
si muovel’ But 
none of his con- 
temporaries makes 
mention of this 
exclamation, says 
a writer in the 
London Academy, 
“and it is not like- 
ly that, under the 
circumstances — in 
which Galileo ap- 
peared before his 
judges, he could 
have had the au- 
dacity or even the 
energy to renounce 
his confession by 
so bold a revoca- 
tion, and it can not 
be taken as a his- 
torical fact. FH 
pure gira la terra 
is decidedly more 
to the point, but 
perhaps does not 
sound so well as 
the common ver- 
sion of this famous 
phrase,” even 
though, as in one 
account, he whis- 
pered his convic- 
tion to a friend. 
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Fig. 2.—Derrai or Empromerep 
Borper ror Cottar, Fig. 1. 
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ig. 2.—Brson-ctora Travettine Dress.—Front, with JACKET. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1., Figs. 1-18. 











JUNE 6, 1885. 


The greater number of the glittering 


phrases put in the mouth of Napoleon 
First are nothing but fictions designed 
to dazzle the populace; and as the ap- 


petite for this sort of pabulum “ grows 
by what it feeds upon,” the supply was 


always fully equal to the demand. But 
on the farm and in the workshop the 


reply of the plucky sentry, “And if 
you are le petit caporal you shall not 
pass,” and a hundred other repartees 
between the mighty emperor and his de- 
voted soldiery, are more implicitly be- 
lieved than his address at the foot of 
the Pyramids or his touching adieu 
of Fontainebleau. Says Chambers: 
“ There exist thick volumes full of apoc- 


ryphal Napoleonic anecdotes, and in 
this respect he is inferior to none, not 
even to Frederick the Great,” about 
whom there clusters a similar wealth of 
equally baseless stories 

From Napoleon to Waterloo is an 
easy transition. There are two famous 
apocrypha connected with that battle of 
the giants which will, notwithstanding 
numberless corrections, continue to 
spring up again and again for the edifi- 
cation and admiration of generations of 
readers yet unborn. What Cambronne, 
the commander of the Old Guard, real- 
ly said at Waterloo has afforded material 
for many a scribbler on the Parisian 
press. “The Guard dies, but never sur- 
renders,” was not said by the gallant 
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general, “but was put into his mouth 
by a certain Rougemont in the columns 
of a newspaper named the J/ndépendant 
a few days after the battle.” In the 
memoirs of the Comte de Viel-Castel, 
recently issued in Switzerland, we learn 
what Cambronne did say, according to 
his own version recounted to General 
Millinet. ‘“ Every time the proposition 
to lay down our arms was made to me 
I waved my sabre in the air and shout- 
ed at the top of my voice: ‘Grenadiers, 
en avant!’ I was wounded eventually, 
and lost consciousness for a time; when 
next I shouted to the Guards to charge 
they were unable to do so—they were 
all dead.” E 





ScuMMER BONNET 


For description see Supplement. 


The other famous exclamation, at- 
tributed to the Duke of Wellington, 
which has thrilled numberless hearts as 
the story of the final and fatal charge 
has been told and retold, rests upon an 
equally shadowy basis. The story runs 
that when the French made their last 
at effort at Waterloo, the attacking 
column was suddenly confronted by the 





Guards, who had lain in ambush be- 
hind the crest of the slight eminence, 
and the Duke of Wellington gave the 
magic word of command, “ Up, Guards, 
and at ’em.” Upon the authority of 
the recently deceased son of the great 
commander the true authorship of the 
phrase is settled for alltime. A recent 
writer says: “I was walking in Strath- 
fieldsaye Park with him one afterooon, 
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Fig. 1.—Youne Girw’s Fig. 2.—Yowuna Girw’s Duster or Travecting CLroak.—Cur 
JACKET. Parrern (From 10 To 17 Years onp), No. 3698: Price, 20 
For pattern and description see Supplement, Cenvs.—[(For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VL, Figs. 45-49. No. IV., Figs. 27-34.) 





Vig. 1.—CarriaGe or Crane Bianket.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For design and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Fig. 26. 





Borperrp Woo. Costume.—Froxt.—[For Back, see Page 872. Fig. 2.—Detau or Borper ror Bianket, Fic. 1. Inpia Sitk Dress.—Backx.—[For Front, see Fig. 3, on Front Page. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 35-44. Fue Sizz. For description see Supplement. 
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when we paused at a railed-off clump of trees. 
‘Here,’ said he, ‘lies Copenhagen [the charger 
of the Iron Duke]. By-the-way,’ he continued, 
‘do you know that the famous ‘“ Up, Guards, and 
at em!” is not my father’s at all, but Lord Sal- 
toun’s; and the right words were, “ Up, Guards, 
and fire low !”’” 

In the just published Croker Papers there is a 
letter from the Duke of Wellington to Croker in 
which he gives the quietus to the popular legends 
about his behavior at Waterloo, including the 
words reported to have been used at the crisis in 
the battle, “I certainly,” he writes, “did not 
draw my sword; I may have ordered, and I dare 
say I did order, the charge of cavalry, and pointed 
out its direction, but I did not charge as a common 
trooper. ...What I must have said, and probably 
did say, was, ‘Stand up, Guards,’ and then gave 
the commanding officers the order to attack.” 

With regard to the Tell legend, so often set 
forth in song and story, the truthful historian is 
compelled to record that there is nothing to jus- 
tify the homage commonly paid to his name. Le 
has absolutely no title to be called the Deliverer 
of Switzerland, for he took no active part in the 
struggle for its freedom, There was a Swiss 
named William Tell, but he was in no way con- 
nected with the history of the Confederation, 
The tradition, as embalmed in ballads and chron- 
icles, is pure invention; the story of an apple 
shot from the head of a child is of Scandinavian 
origin. Professor Timles says: “ There exists no 
record of incontestable authenticity referring to 
the romantic incident of Tell’s life. The chapel 
near Fluelen, on the borders of the lake, was only 
constructed in 1388; the chapel at Burglen, on 
the spot where Tell’s house formerly stood, dates 
back to the same time; and there is no written 
document to prove that they were built to com- 
memorate any share taken by Tell in the eman- 
cipation of Switzerland. The stone fountain at 
Altdorf which bore the name of Tell, and above 
which was seen his statue and that of his son, 
with an apple placed upon the latter’s head, was 
only constructed in 1786, when the tradition had 
already been invalidated by critical researches, 
The fountain was taken down in 1861. Tell’s 
lime-tree in the market-place of Altdorf, and his 
cross-bow preserved in the arsenal at Zurich, are 
not more valid proof than the pieces of the true 
cross which are exhibited in a thousand places.” 

Among so volatile a people as the French a 
word or catch-phrase is eagerly caught up and 
sent spinning to the remotest corners of the 
realm. Here is the history of another famous 
but apocryphal phrase, It is gravely related by 
various reputable historians, says one authority, 
that “the Due d’ Artois, in making his entrée into 
Paris, pronounced the words, ‘ Nothing is changed 
in France; there is only one Frenchman more.’ 
Happy words in the mouth of a prince returning 
from exile, and happy the Bourbons if they had 
always lived up to the sentiment embodied there- 
in!” But his well-sounding sentence was never 
uttered. Talleyrand, on the evening of the event- 
ful day, had assembled around him a distinguish- 
ed company at his hétel, and inquired, “ What 
did the prince say? One and all agreed that 
he had said nothing worthy of remembrance. 
“But,” said the cunning diplomate, “he must 
have said something ;” and turning to a prom- 
inent raconteur and political writer, he continued, 
“ B——, you are a wit; go you into my study and 
make a mot.” B did as requested. Three 
times he came back and reported, but could not 
satisfy the assembled critics, The fourth at- 
tempt was more successful. Pronouncing with 
justifiable pride the patriotic sentiment, “ No- 
thing is changed in France; there is only one 
Frenchman more,” Talleyrand applauded, and the 
Due d’Artois was provided with a mot, The 
next day the boulevards rang with the words; 
the press made it known to the outside world ; 
“and in this manner,” says a caustic French 
writer, “ history is written.” 

Scientific research has robbed us of many won- 
derful stories. “This is curiously shown,” says 
a traveller, “by the weird stories of the Mael- 
strom, which is still described as of oid in some 
of our geographical text-books.” We are told 
that large ships venturing too near its vortex are 
ingulfed in the funnel-shaped abyss of waters, 
which is definitely located off the coast of Norway, 
near the Loffoden Isles. All this is rank fiction. 
“On the 10th of Juiy, 1856,” says the voyager 
above referred to, “I was sailing very near to 
the spot where the Maelstrom is marked on our 
maps, and therefore looked for it on th» detailed 
sailing charts and other Norwegian maps that 
were on board. It was not to be found on any 
of them. I then asked the captain as to its 
whereabouts, he having bad much experience in 
these parts, He told me the only information 
he had ever been able to obtain concerning it 
was derived from English geography books and 
the accounts of English passengers; that the 
fishermen who lived on the islands on each side 
of it knew nothing at all about it, in consequence 
of their ignorance of the English language.” The 
truth would seem to be that the much-dreaded 
Maelstrom is nothing more terrible than a swift 
tidal current. 

So, also, hemlock, to a decoction of which Soc- 
rates and Phocion were said to owe their death, 
is pronounced by toxicologists to be no poison at 
all, “Sixty grains of the tincture of hemlock 
have been administered with no palpable effects, 
and a dose of twenty-four grains of the pure juice 
of the leaves of the hemlock only produced a 
slight numbness of the museles, which passed off 
in an hour.” It seems that common hemlock is 
neither a poison nor a medicinal agent. “The 
facts in the cases of Socrates and Phocion may 
be accounted for on the supposition of a botan- 
ical error. Dietionaries have hitherto translated 
the Greek xwvew and the Latin ecieuta by our 
word ‘hemlock.’ What the ancients called hem- 
lock was probably Cicula viresa, L., or water- 
hemlock”—which is in fact a deadly poison. 











There is another apocryphal story as marvel- 
lous as it is ludicrous. We refer to the wonderful 
“ walking leaves” of Australia, For many years 
subsequent to the discovery of that island by Eu- 
ropeans thousands of people were firm believers 
in the truth of travellers’ stories that the leaves 
of a certain tree which flourished there could de- 
scend from their branches at will and walk about 
the ground, returning to their respective twigs 
when tired. The story arose in this way. “Some 
English sailors landed upon the coast one day, 
and after roaming about until they were tired, 
they sat down under a tree to rest themselves. 
A puff of wind came along and blew off a shower 
of leaves, which, after turning over and over in 
the air,as leaves generally do, finally rested upon 
the ground. As it was midsummer, and every- 
thing quite green, the circumstance puzzled the 
sailors considerably, But their surprise was much 
greater, as may be well supposed, when, after a 
short time, they saw the leaves crawling along 
the ground toward the trunk of the tree. They 
ran at once for their vessel, without stopping to 
examine into the matter at all, and set sail from 
the land where everything seemed to be bewitch- 
ed. One of the men said that he ‘expected every 
moment to see the trees set to and dance ajig.’” 

These wonderful “ walking leaves” are really 
insects, as subsequent explorations revealed, and 
they live upon the trees. Their bodies are very 
thin and flat, and “their wings form large leaf-like 
organs.” When disturbed they tuck their legs 
under their bodies, leaving their shape exactly 
like a leaf, stem and all complete. To heighten 
the illusion, they change color with the foliage, 
being a bright green in summer, and fading in 
the fall and winter to the dirty brown of Austra- 
lian vegetation. Upon being shaken from a tree 
or falling therefrom they lie motionless upon the 
ground, but presently begin to crawl along toward 
the trunk, which they ascend again. Though well 
supplied with wings, they rarely use them. 

What may be termed “ unnatural natural his- 
tory” affords divers examples of these erroneous 
popular beliefs. “ Many persons believe that an 
owl will keep his eyes so intently fixed on a per- 
son walking around him as to wring his own 
neck off.” But “it was at length learned by 
some quick-eyed observer that when the owl had 
turned his head half-way round, he whisked it 
back through the whole circle with the rapidity 
of lightning, and faced again the person who was 
experimenting on him.” 

Does the ’possum play ’possum ? is a question 
often asked, and as often affirmatively answered. 
Mr. Abbott, author of A Naturalist’s Rambles 
about Home, believes—what every sensible per- 
son ought to believe—that “this mammal does 
not feign death. Simply he is a creature rather 
low down in the scale of animal life, and is real- 
ly so frightened when caught that he gives up, 
and approaches that condition humanity calls 
fainting. Whatever may be the origin of this 
habit, if such it is, it can not be logically regard- 
ed as voluntary. The brain of the opossum is 
too primitive to have evolved this degree of cun- 
ning, forethought, and contrivance.” 

The nightingale, we are told, “ leans her breast 
against a thorn and sings in pain.” This is a 
popular fallacy rife in many parts of England. 
In the older poets, “not only has she a thorn in 
her breast, but she herself puts it there.” Of 
course, as has been jocularly said, the nightingale 
is not such a fool as she is made to appear in poetry. 

Swans are said to sing a death-song—a piece 
of poetical imagery happy enough to be true. 
This matches the belief of thousands of other- 
wise sensible people that they are hatched during 
thunder-storms. 

That “the pelican feeds its young with the 
life-blood from its own bleeding bosom” is a 
beautiful though entirely erroneous belief, and 
one that will probably live forever in song and 
story. The truth is that “this bird has a large 
bag under her unwieldy beak, and digging with 
her beak toward the breast she feeds her brood 
and soils her feathers with red-stained tidbits of 
fish from the bag.” Upon as baseless a fabric 
as the foregoing do hundreds of pretty but absurd 
tales rest. 








WHITE HEATHER :* 
A Novel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avutuor or “Jupira Suakesprarr,” “A Prinorss or 
Tuvure,” “ Maoteop or Darr,” ero, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A LAST DAY ON THE LOCH. 


} ONALD came down to the loch-side the next 

morning just as she was about to get into 
the coble, her father having started a few min- 
utes before. 

“T hear you have not been doing very well 
with the fishing,” said he, in that brisk, business- 
like fashion of his. 

“The salmon appear to have gone away some- 
where,” she said. 

“Oh, but that will never do,” said he, cheer- 
fully. ‘“ We must try and make some alteration.” 

He took the key of the kennels from his pocket. 

“Here, Johnnie, lad, ye may go and take the 
dogs out for a run.” 

Was Ronald, then, coming with her? Her eyes 
brightened with anticipation; there was a wel- 
come in the look of her face that ought to have 
been sufficient reward for him. »Nor-had she the 
courage to protest, though she knew that his 
time was drawing short now, As for the salmon, 
well, it was not about salmon she was thinking 
exclusively. “eth 

“They say a change of gillie sometimes brings 
a change of luck,” sdid “he, good-naturedly ; and 
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he began to overhaul the tackle, substituting 
smaller minnows for those already on. “ And I 
think we will try down at the other end of the 
loch this'time. We will make sure of some trout 
in any case.” 

“ But it is so far away, Ronald: are you certain 
you can afford the time ?” she was bound, in com- 
mon fairness, to say, 

“Oh yes, I can afford the time,” said he, “ even 
if this should have to be my last day on the loch. 
Besides, if we do not treat you well, maybe you’ll 
never come back.” 

“And what is the use of our coming back, 
when you won’t be here?” she was on the point 
of saying—but she did not say it, fortunately. 

Then they set forth, on this still, summer-like 
day; and they hailed the other boat in passing, 
and told them of their intended voyage of explora- 
tion. Indeed, their prospects of sport at the set- 
ting out were anything but promising; the long 
levels of the lake were mostly of a pale glassy 
blue and white; and the little puffs of wind that 
stirred the surface here and there into a shimmer 
of silver invariably died down again, leaving the 
water to become a mirror once more of rock and 
tree and hill, But she was well content. This 
was an unknown world into which they were now 
penetrating, and it was a good deal more beau- 
tiful than the upper end of the lake (where the 
best fishing ground was), with which they had 
grown so familiar. Here were hanging woods 
coming right down to the water’s edge; and lofty 
and precipitous crags stretching away into the 
pale blue sky; and winding bays and picturesque 
shores where the huge bowlders, green and white 
and yellow with lichen, and the rich velvet moss, 
and the withered breckan, and the silver-clear 
stems of the birch-trees, were all brilliant in the 
sun. The only living creatures that seemed to 
inhabit this strange, silent region were the birds, 
A pair of eagles slowly circled round and round, 
but at so great a height that they were but a cou- 
ple of specks which the eye was apt to lose; black- 
throated divers and golden-eyed divers, disturbed 
by these unusual visitors, rose from the water and 
went whirring by to the upper stretches of the 
lake; a hen-harrier hovered in mid-air, causing a 
frantic commotion among the smaller birds be- 
neath; the curlews, now wheeling about in pairs, 
uttered their long, warning whistle; the peewits 
called angrily, flying zigzag, with audible whuffing 
of their soft broad wings ; the brilliant little red- 
shanks flew like a flash along the shore, just skim- 
ming the water; and two great wild-geese went 
by overhead, with loud, harsh croak. And ever 
it was Ronald’s keen eye that first caught sight 
of them; and he would draw her attention to 
them, and tell her the names of them all. And 
at last—as they were coming out of one of the 
small glassy bays, and as he was idly regarding 
the tall and rocky crags that rose above the birch 
woods—he laughed slightly. 

“Ye glaiket things,” said he, as if he were re- 
cognizing some old friends, “‘ what brings ye in 
among the sheep ?”” 

“ What is it, Ronald 2?” she asked—and she fol- 
lowed the direction of his look toward those lofty 
crags, but could make out nothing unusual, 

“ Dinna ye see the hinds ?” he said, quietly. 

“Where? where?” she said, in great excite- 
ment, for she had not seen a single deer all the 
time of her stay. 

‘At the edge of the brown corrie—near the 
sky-line. There were three of them—dinna ye 
see them ?” 

“No, I don’t!” she said, impatiently. 

“Do ye see the two sheep ?” 

“T see two white specks—I suppose they’re 
sheep.” 

“ Well, just above them.” 

But the boat was slowly moving all this time; 
and presently the gradual change in their position 
brought one of the hinds clear into view on the 
sky-line. The beautiful creature, with its grace- 
ful neck, small head, and upraised ears, was evi- 
dently watching them, but with no apparent in- 
tention of making off; and presently Miss Carry, 
whose eyes were becoming better accustomed to 
the place, could make out the other two hinds, 
one of them lying on the grass, the other content- 
edly feeding, and paying no heed whatever to the 
passing boat. 

“I thought you said the sheep drove them 
away,” she said to him. 

“It’s the men and the dogs mostly,” he an- 
swered. “Sometimes they will come in among 
the sheep like that, if the feeding tempts them. 
My word, that would be an easy stalk now, if it 
was the season.” 

“T should not want to kill one of those pretty 
creatures if I were a deer-stalker,” she said; “ but 
if it was one of those big stags, with the huge 
horns that you could hang up—” 

“Look out! look out! There he is!” 

The fact is they had forgotten all about the 
fishing, and it was only the natural quickness of 
his eye that was attracted by the sudden shaking 
of the rod. In an instant, stags, hinds, and all 
similar creatures were driven from her mind, for 
this wild animal in the water was giving her quite 
enough to do, Away it went, this way and that; 
now fighting and tagging below; again splash- 
ine and churning on the smooth surface; and, 
of course, the very stillness of the loch made 
the beast appear exceptionally huge and fierce. 
What was her surprise, therefore, to hear him say, 
calmly, 

“Tm thinking it’s a trout.” 

“Tf you felt the way he was going on, you 
would think differently,” said she, with some con- 
fidence. 

“ Well, that’s true,” said he, “ that’s true—you 
should know best. Maybe he is a salmon that 
has been a good while up from the sea. He look- 
ed to me very dark whatever.” 

At the same moment the fish flung himself 
from the water, and smashed in again. 

“ It’s a trout,” said he, “or maybe one of them 
they call feroxes, It’s a good-sized fish, anyway.” 





Whatever the weight of the creature may have 
been, his strength and activity were undeniable. 
There was never a pretense of sulking, but a con- 
tinual racing and plunging and pulling and jerk- 
ing, making a continual demand on Miss Carry’s 
judgment and presence of mind, and also on the 
strength and dexterity of her wrist. And even 
toward the inevitable end he seemed resolved al- 
together not to be captured. He would not look 
hear the boat. Again and again; as he appeared 
to be coming easily through the water, there was 
a savage little dive, and another tugging and jerk- 
ing below. 

“Surely he must be a big fish, Ronald,” she 
said, judging chiefly by the effect on her arms. 

“ He’s a lively fellow, anyway,” was the cautious 
reply. 

But when at length, after all his unavailing 
plunges, he was swiftly transfixed and landed in 
the bottom of the boat, her surprise was not oc- 
casioned by his weight. This was a kind of crea- 
ture she had never seen before—a short, deep, 
heavy-shouldered fish, with a good deal of coarse 
red in his color, and with a prodigious under-jaw 
and snout, 

“ What is that, Ronald 2” she said, staring at her 
sapture with some awe, 

“ Well,” said he, with a smile, “ some would call 
it a Salmo ferox ; but it’s hard to say just exact- 
ly what a feroz is.” 

“Has it got three rows of teeth, Ronald ?” the 
gillie at the bow said. 

“Yes, it has, Now what do ye say it is, Mal- 
colm ?” 

“Tam no sure,” the old gillie said, shaking his 
head. 

“He's a good eight pounds weight, anyway,” 
Ronald proceeded to observe, as he held up the 
strange-looking animal ; “and if he’s a trout, he’s 
a fine one; and if he’s a Salmo feror—well, Miss 
Hodson, ye should just get him stuffed in Inver- 
ness.” 

“Is it worth that?” she said, with some sur- 
prise. ‘Why, I would rather have one of those 
splendid salmon stuffed.” 

“But they are not so rare about here as a 
creature like that,” he answered; and the big 
trout, or feroz, whichever it was, was forthwith 
and carefully deposited in the well. 

When they resumed their quiet pulling round 
the little bays they found that the three hinds 
were no longer in view; but there were plenty of 
other things to claim their attention on this soli- 
tary voyage. What, for example, was this great 
circular mass of stones standing on a projecting 
promontory? These were the remains, he ex- 
plained to her, of a Pictish fort. Another, in bet- 
ter preservation, was on the opposite shore; and 
if she cared to visit it, she might make her way 
into the hollow passages constructed between the 
double line of wall, if she were not afraid of ad- 
ders, nor yet of some of the uncemented stones 
falling upon her. 

“ And who were the Picts ?” she said, placidly. 

He looked at her, fearing that she was joking. 
But when he saw that she was quite grave, he re- 
plied that the further he had read about those 
people the less he knew about them, and that he 
had arrived at a very dire suspicion that he was 
no more ignorant than the learned gentlemen who 
had laid down so many very positive theories, 

“ And what are these ?” she said, indicating the 
ruins of certain circles formed on the hill plateaus 
just above the Joch. 

“They're down in the Ordnance Survey as ‘ hut 
circles,’” he said; “ but that is all I know about 
them.” 

“ At all events, there must have been plenty of 
people living here at one time.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“ Well, I don’t think I ever saw any place in 
our country looking quite as lonely as that,” she 
said, regarding the voiceless solitudes of wood 
and hill and crag. “Seems as if with us there 
was always some one around—eamping out, or 
something—but I dare say in Dakota or Idaho 
you would get lonelier places than this, even. 
Well, now, what do they call it ?” she asked, as an 
after-thought. 

“ What ?—the strath here ?” 

“Yea.” es 

“TI suppose they would call it part of Strath- 
Naver.” 

The mere mention of Strath-Naver struck a 
chill to her heart. It recalled to her how she 
had betrayed him by sending those harmless 
verses across the Atlantic, and subjecting them 
to the insolence of a nincompoop’s patronage. 
And if Ronald should ever get to know! Might 
not some busybody send him a copy of the paper ? 
These Svotch people had so many relatives and 
friends all through the States. Or perhaps his 
brother in Glasgow might have some correspond- 
ent over there. She dared not look him in the 
face, she felt so guilty; and once or twice she 
was almost on the point of confessing everything, 
and begging for his forgiveness, and getting him 
to promise that he would not read the article 
should it ever be sent to him. 

And then it occurred to her as a very strange 
thing that from the moment of Ronald’s appear- 
ance that morning at the loch-side until now she 
had never given a thought to what had caused 
her so much annoyance the day before. His 
very presence seemed to bring with it an atmos- 
phere of repose and safety and self-confidence. 
When she had seen him go stalking by on the 
previous night, she had instantly said to herself, 
“Oh, that is not the kind of man to worry about 
what is said of him!” And this morning, when 
he came down to the boat, she had never thought 
of him asa criticised and suffering poet, but as— 
well, as the Ronald that all of them knew and 
were familiar with —self-reliant, good-natured, 
masterful in his way, and ever ready with a laugh 
and a song and a jest, save when there was any 
young lady there, to make him a little more de- 
mure and respectful in his manner. Ronald a 
disappointed poet? Ronald suffering agony be- 
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cause a two-for-a-quarter kind of a creature out 
there in Chicago did not think well of him? She 
ventured to lift her eyes a little. He was not 
looking her way at all. He was regarding the 
shore intently; and there was a quiet and hu- 
morous smile on the hard-set, sun-tanned face. 

“There are six—seven—blackcocks ; do ye see 
them ?” 

“Oh yes; what handsome birds they are!” 
she said, with a curious sense of relief. 

“ Ay,” said he, “the lads are very friendly 
amongst themselves just now, but soon there will 
be wars and rumors of wars when they begin to 
set up house each for himself. There will be 
many a pitched battle on those knolls there. 
Handsome? Ay, they’re handsome enough ; but 
handsome is as handsome does. The blackcock 
is not nearly as good a fellow as the grouse-cock, 
that stays with his family, and protects them, and 
gives them the first warning cry if there’s dan- 
ger. These rascals there wander off by them- 
selves, and leave their wives and children to get 
on as they can. They’re handsome, but they’re 
ne’er-do-weels. There’s one thing: the villain has 
a price put on his head, for a man would rather 
bring down one old cock thumping on the grass 
than fill his bag with gray hens.” 

A disappointed poet indeed! And she was so 
glad to find him talking in his usual half-banter- 
ing, careless fashion (that he should talk in any 
other way was only a wild suggestion of her own 
conscience, struck with a qualm on the mention 
of Strath-Naver) that she made many inquiries 
about the habits of black game and similar crea- 
tures, and was apparently much interested ; and 
all the while was vowing within herself that she 
would think no more of the mortifying disap- 
pointment she had met with, but would give up 
this last day on the loch wholly to such fancies 
and quiet amusements as she would like to look 
back upon in after-hours. 

And a very pleasant day they spent in this 
still, silent, beautiful region, cut off from all the 
world, as it were, There were plenty of trout, and 
therefore there was plenty of occupation ; more- 
over, one or two good-sized sea-trout added to the 
value of the basket. Nor was this solitary dis- 
trict quite so untenanted as she had supposed. 
About mid-day it occurred to her that she was 
becoming hungry; and then the wild reflection 
flashed on her that the lunch was in the other 
boat—some eight miles away. She confided her 
perplexity, her despair, to Ronald. 

“Tt’s my fault,” he said, with vexation very vis- 
ible in his face. “I should have remembered. 
But—but,” he added, timidly, for he was not ac- 
customed to ministering to the wants of young 
ladies, ‘‘I could get ye some bread and a drink of 
milk, if that would do.” 

“What! right here?” 

+ ¥en.” 

“Why, nothing could be better !” 

“Or I could cook ye one of the sea-trout,” he 
suggested. 

She began to laugh. 

“And I thought we were in a wilderness— 
the first people who had ever explored this end 
of the lake—and it turns out to be a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey! Well, so much the bet- 
ter, for I’m vurry hungry; and if you could get 
some bread, Ronald—” 

They were rowing the boat ashore by this time ; 
and when they had got to land, he leaped on to the 
beach, and presently disappeared. In little more 
than a quarter of an hour he was back again, 
bringing with him a substantial loaf of home- 
made bread and a large jug of milk. 

“Well done!” she said. ‘“There’s plenty for 
all of us. Lend me your knife, Ronald.” 

“Oh no,” said he; “it’s for you.” 

And a hard fight she had of it ere she could 
get the two men to accept a fair division, but she 
had her way in the end; and Ronald, seeing that 
she was determined they should share the milk 
also (she drank first, and handed the jug to him, 
as a matter of course), swiftly and stealthily pull- 
ed off the cup from his whiskey flask, and. old 
Malcolm and he drank from that, pouring the milk 
into it from the jug. It was a frugal picnic, but 
she was very happy; and she was telling him that 
when he came to Chicago, and they were showing 
him the beauties of Lake Michigan, they might 
give him a grander luncheon than this, but none 
more comfortable. 

In the afternoon they set out for home, pick- 
ing up a few more trout by the way; and when 
they at length drew near to the upper waters of 
the lake, they found the other boat still pursuing 
its unwearied round. Moreover, Mr. Hodson’s 
strict attention to business had been rewarded by 
the capture of a handsome fish of sixteen pounds ; 
whereas they had nothing but a miscellaneous 
collection of brown trout and white trout, with 
the doubtful ferox. But just as they were think- 
ing of going ashore, for the dusk was now coming 
on, a most extraordinary piece of luck befell them. 
Miss Carry was scarcely thinking of the rods 
when the sudden shriek of one of the reels startled 
her out of her idle contemplation. 

“Surely that is a salmon, Ronald!” she cried, 
as she instantly grasped the rod and got it up. 

He did not stay to answer, for his business 
was to get in the other. line as fast as possible. 
But he had just got this second rod into his 
hand, when, lo! there was a tugging-and another 
screain of a reel; there was now a salmon at 
each of the lines! It was a position of the direst 
danger, for a single cross rush of either of the 
fish must inevitably break both off ; and how were 
they to be kept separate, with both rods confined 
to one boat? Ronald did not lose his head. 

“ Row ashore, Malcolm—row ashore, man!” he 
shouted; “ fast as ever ye can, man!” 

Nor did he wait until the bow had touched 
land; he slipped over the edge of the boat while 
as vet the water was deep enough to take him 
up to the waist; and away he waded, taking 
the one rod with him, and slowly increasing the 
distance between the two fish. By the time he 





got ashore there was a hundred yards or so be- 
tween them; and he did not attempt to play this 
salmon at all; he gave it plenty of live, and mere- 
ly waited to see the end of Miss Carry’s strug- 


le. 

. She hardly knew what had happened, except 
that Ronald’s going away had left her very nerv- 
ous and excited and helpless. How was she ever 
to land a fish unless he was at her shoulder, di- 
recting her? But by this time old Malcolm had 
jammed the bow of the boat on to the beach, had 
got in the oars, and now sat patiently waiting, 
clip in hand, 

The fish was not a very game one, though he 
was no kelt. 

“ Put a good strain on him, miss,” old Malcolm 
said, who had been taking a sly look round. 
“ Ronald’s keeping the other one for ye.” 

“What do you say ?” she called to him, rather 
breathlessly, 

“ Ronald will be wanting ye to play the other 
fish too,” said the old man, “And a wonderful 
fine thing if we can get them both—oh yes, in- 
deed, It is not an ordinary thing to hook two 
salmon at once and land them both; I wass neffer 
seeing that done except once before.” 

“ Beast!’ she said, between her teeth, for the 
fish made a desperate rush away out into the 
loch, with a magnificent flourish in the air as a 
finish. But no harm was done; indeed, it was 
about his last strong effort to free himself, Yard 
after yard of the line was got in again; his strug. 
gles to get away grew less and less vigorous ;. at 
last the old Highlander made an adventurous 
swoop with the clip, and was successful in land. 
ing the brilliant creature in the bottom of the 
buat, 

“ Now, miss,” he cried, “ leave him to me—leave 
him to me, Quick, get ashore, and try for the 
other one. And will you take the clip?” 

He was greatly excited by this unusual adven- 
ture; and so was she, and breathless, moreover , 
but she managed to do as she was bid. She got 
rather wet in getting ashore, for Ronald was not 
there to help her; but she had no time to mind 
that; she made her way as rapidly as she could 
along the bank, and there was Ronald awaiting 
her, with a quiet smile on his face. 

“This is better work,” said he, placidly, as he 
gave her the rod, 

She was anxious no longer; she was triumph- 
ant. Ronald was with her; of course she would 
get this one also». And who but Ronald would 
have brought such a stroke of luck to the boat? 

“T would get in some of the line now,” said he, 
calmly. “I have been letting him do as he liked, 
and he is a long way out. And mind, you'll have 
to watch him; he is quite fresh; there has been 
no fighting at all yet.” 

“Oh, Ronald,” she said, with the pretty pale 
face grown quite rosy with the excitement and 
the hard work, “ won’t it be just too splendid for 
anything if we can get them both ?” 

“T hope ye may,” he said, “ for it’s not likely 
to happen again in your lifetime.” 

The fish now began to rebel against the new 
strain that was being put on him, and indulged 
in a variety of wild cantrips, apparently at a con- 
siderable distance out. By this time the other 
boat was also ashore, and Miss Carry’s father 
came along to see how Ronald’s pupil could play 
a salmon, Just as he drew. near there was a 
pretty lively scrimmage going on. 

“Why, you want to have them all,” he com- 
plained. “It is not fair sport to bag a brace of 
salmon right and left.” 

She did not answer; in fact, she could not; 
she had enough to do. For now the salmon 
seemed wanting to get right out to the middle 
of the lake, and the length of line that lay be- 
tween her and her enemy dragged heavily on her 
arms. And then he altered his tactics, coming 
rapidly to the surface, and trying to break the 
suddenly slackened line by furious lashings of 
his tail. But all this was in vain; and now, as 
he seemed yielding a little, she put a heavier 
strain on him, and began to reel up. It was 
very well done, and without a word of admoni- 
tion; for Ronald was proud of his pupil, and 
wished to show that he could leave her to her- 
self. 

By-and-by the fish began to show himself a 
little more amenable, and preparations were made 
for receiving him on shore. Miss Carry stepped 
back a few yards; her father got out of the way 
altogether; Ronald crouched down, clip in hand. 
Of course, when the salmon found himself being 
guided into the shallows, he was off like a bolt; 
and again and again he repeated these sullen 
rushes, but each time they were growing weaker ; 
and at last, as the gleam of something white show- 
ed in the water, Ronald made a sudden plunge 
with the clip, and the salmon was ashore. 

He laughed lightly. 

“T suppose this will be my last day on the 
loch ; and a very good finish: it is.” 

The men brought along the other fish, and 
these were all laid out on the grass side by side, 
though it was now too.dark to see much of them. 
As regards the three salmon, Mr. Hodson’s, on 
being accurately weighed, was found to be 164 
pounds, Miss Carry’s two, respectively, 14 pounds 
and 11 pounds. . She was a very happy young 
woman as she walked home with. her father 
and Ronald through the now rapidly gathering 
dusk. 

His last day on the lake. Well, it would be 
something pleasant to look back upon in after- 
times—the summer-like weather, the still water, 
the silent and sun-lit crags and woods and bays. 
And perhaps, too, he would. remember something 
of her bright society, her friendly disposition, 
and the frank good-comradeship with which she 
shared her meal of milk and bread with two com- 
mon boatmen. Nay, he could not well help re- 
membering that—and with a touch of gratitude 
and kindness too—even though they should never 
meet again through the long years of life, 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
{From Our Own CorresponDenT. | 


\ HAT principally characterizes the fashions 

of our day seems to be an utter and em- 
barrassing lack of characteristics. The infinite 
variety displayed in every department of dress, 
and the minute gradations that fill the gaps be- 
tween widely differing styles, prevent the atten- 
tion from being arrested and riveted by special 
features, and render it a matter of some difficulty 
and discrimination to disengage essentials from 
among the mass of details, and select examples 
for citation which shall be typical of a class. 

There appears to be a very gradual return to 
wraps matching the dress with which they are 
worn, if not as to material, at least in color, as, 
for example, with a satin skirt in stripes of deep 
blue and red, completed by an over-skirt of deep 
blue faille, a short mantle with deep red flowers 
on a blue faille ground is worn. Red remains 
one of the dominant colors this spring. Num- 
bers of pleated red ecrape bonnets are worn, 
trimmed with black cocks’ plumes. Many of 
those in capote shape are without strings, and re- 
call the caps formerly worn by old ladies. They 
are seen in all shapes; most of them are bent in 
front, and also bent at the back above the knot 
of hair, which in the majority of cases is worn 
high from the nape of the neck, the low coiffures, 
the catogan and others, having only been adopted 
by a minority of ladies and a small number of 
young girls. 

Jacket corsages are worn of all imaginable 
shapes, rounded, square, or pointed ; all are com- 
pleted by a vest, which may be long or short, 
square or pointed, bouffant or flat. Often they 
are ornamented with a high collar and bracelets 
for the sleeves, made of silk embroidery, or wholly 
of bead embroidery, gold, silver, steel, or a mix- 
ture of the three metals. Sometimes the same 
ornamentation is applied to the vest, but in rffost 
cases, where the trimming is used for the jacket, 
a belt is added to the vest, either round or point- 
ed in front, of the metal head embroidery. All 
these ornaments are to be had ready made, and 
can be utilized to enrich and modernize a corsage 
no longer entirely new. 

The numberless small wraps that prevail, and 
there are still more in preparation, are essentially 
Parisian—light, elegant, and graceful—and are 
often of great richness. The shapes are inde- 
scribable; there are pelerines that appear to be 
mantelets, jackets with a belt that look like a 
pelerine, and all sorts of short mantles akin to 
visites. They are trimmed in a hundred different 
ways, but always picturesque and fanciful. Fre- 
quently there are two or three kinds of trimming 
on one small mantle; thus two deep lace flounces 
will occupy the space at the bottom of the waist 
extending from arm to arm across the back, the 
tabs are trimmed with fringe or galloon, and the 
neck is encircled by a very thickly pleated ruche 
of lace. 

Here is a specimen toilette in black woollen 
lace over pomegranate red: A skirt of pomegran- 
ate silk, veiled by a lace skirt which is plain at 
the front, shirred on the sides, and very full at 
the back, forming pleats; at the lower edge is a 
ruche made of lace lined with pomegranate silk, 
and hanging over the back in two long ends is a 
wide sash of black moiré, The small visite-shaped 
wrap is covered with lace ; the sleeves form part 
of the back along the upper arm, and contract 
so as to join toward the wrist; the back is half 
adjusted, and terminates in a basque with round 
pleats, while the front forms square tabs, having 
flat double pleats that extend from top to bottom, 
and are studded at regular intervals from the belt 
to the lower edge with macaroons in pomegranate 
and black passementerie; the collar, cuffs, and 
belt, which crosses the basque part of the wrap 
on the outside, are of passementerie, and along 
the sleeve and shoulder seams are double rows 
of pomegranate drop trimming, while at the low- 
er edge of the basque the silk is prolonged two 
inches beyond the lace outside covering, and a 
passementerie drop fringe of the same depth is 
set upon it. So pronounced is the favor shown 
to all open-work stuffs that some very handsome 
entire skirts are being made of coarse passemen- 
terie in black wool; these skirts are two inches 
shorter than the skirt over which they are worn, 
which is frequently made of red wool. 

Long sashes are worn in many ways, and the 
least known, though by no means the least pretty, 
is to knot the sash at the back above the tour- 
pure, with two long ends falling one on each side 
of it. For even if skirts show fewer of the dra- 
pery poufs of the preceding year, and most of 
them fall in straight folds, they are no less eleva- 
ted below the waist by a voluminous tournure, 
which succeeds and replaces the pouf. Besides, 
all these open-work tissues which fashion favors 
this year are not in accord with drapery, since 
they show to full advantage only on one condi- 
tion—that of being placed flat against a lining of 
the same or a contrasting tint. 

At this time of the year the season is at its 
height in Paris. Returned from the South, the 
fashionable world passes two months in Paris be- 
fore leaving for the country, and during this pe- 
riod there is a constant succession of dinners, 
concerts, balls, charitable bazars, and, as- mar- 
riages are frequent, numerous betrothal and wed- 
ding receptions in addition, and consequently as 
many pretexts for the most splendid and varied 
toilettes. Winter and summer. stuffs are used 
impartially ; corsages of gold or silver tissue are 
worn with tulle skirts. Other corsages made of 
silk are embroidered, entirely covered, with scales 
in gold or silver, or steel beads. 

Promenade toilettes are many of them quite 
simple, thatis to say, simple as faras the shape and 
style of the dress are concerned, which is composed 
of two skirts of wool, without drapery of any kind 
whatever. The under-skirt is trimmed ‘solely 
with several rows of very narrow braid or of sou- 
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tache, placed one above the other over a space of 
about two inches; on a skirt of bronze green 
wool the braid is alternately one of gold and one 
of silver. The upper skirt, which is shorter than 
the under, but likewise without drapery, is slash- 
ed on the side, and has the braid border about 
an inch in width, and extending up the edges of 
the open side to the waist. The jacket-basque 
is ornamented in the same manner, and opens 
upon a vest of Suéde kid, of the natural color. 
Many of the second skirts, while still slashed on 
the side, are buttoned from the waist to the low- 
er edge. Flat trimmings accord best with this 
style, and consequently the trimming is either 
braid or else embroidery in silk, chenille, or 
beads, or all three mingled. 

French moiré, which has been repeatedly aban- 
doned only to be taken up again, is again re- 
stored to favor, and is frequently used in com- 
bination with lace tissue in silk or wool. It may 
be useful to indicate what part the moiré takes 
in a dress by describing a costume of this kind, 
A black silk skirt has two or three lace flounces 
at its lower edge, and a tunic falling above, which 
is of lace on the front and moiré on the back. 
The high shirred corsage is of lace, with a nar- 
row moiré collar, trimmed at each edge with a 
ruche of narrow lace, and with full lace sleeves 
held above and below the elbow with moiré brace- 
lets. The moiré belt is pointed at the front, and 
two moiré tabs are attached, one on each side, 
which widen toward the lower edge, where they 
end almost in a line. Among the many combi- 
nations for matching the mantle to the costume 
the following is perhaps the most favored : a plain 
skirt of faille francaise brocaded in velvet de- 
signs, with tunic and corsage in plain faille, and 





a small visite mantle of the same figured stuff as 
the skirt. This idea is carried out in silks of all 
colors, as well as in wool of all kinds. Some- 


times, instead of figured, the skirt is braided with 
soutache set on in short perpendicular strokes 
that form notched rows. The tunic is without 
braiding, but the wrap, again, is like the skirt. 
The soutache is either lighter or darker than the 
ground, and although this ornament is extremely 
simple in appearance, it is one of the most distin- 
guished that can be adopted. 

Besides the innumerable manufactured stuffs, 
there are some that are specially made for cer- 
tain pieces. One of these, which is pretty enough 
to deserve mention, has a ground of deep gray 
faille francaise, upon which narrow satin ribbon 
of the same tint is disposed in arabesques; along 
both edges of the ribbon is a close row of steel 
beads, forming a cord. The effect is superb. 
This stuff is used for tunie and corsage, or for 
the corsage only, and for small wraps and pele 
rines. Another of these made materials is em- 
broidered canvas. And we say in this connec- 
tion that plain canvas could not long content 
people, for its very appearance was a constant 
temptation to thread a needle with a bit of silk 
or crewel and begin to embroider, probably in 
the same way in which this is now being done, 
in columns, or in light vines on horizontal bands 
of étamine, which alternate with insertions of 
coarse lace; the embroidery is in silk, wool, che- 
nille, or beads—in short, of all kinds. Verv often 
it is only the corsage that is thus ornamented. 
Finally, jersey waists are now embroidered richly 
with gold, silver, or steel beads in seales that en- 
tirely cover the garment, which is supposed to be 
of maritime origin, according to a tradition which 
relates that once the Princess of Wales, when on 
an excursion at sea, feeling chilly, borrowed a 
sailor’s jersey, and that from this small begin- 
ning sprung all the jerseys that have since inun- 
dated (the term is justifiable) both continents 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. G. W. J.—White dresses of veiling or of mus- 
lin are suitable for a young widow to wear in the house, 
but not for the street. Pleated skirts of rough twilled 
white wool with Hercules braid would be suitable for 
morning; for the afternoon, those of nuns’ veiling with 
many narrow rows of repped ribbon will be suitable. 
An English straw bonnet with slight trimming of 
crape is suitable for travelling. 

Susscriser FoR Many Yerars.—Put a thimbleful of 
borax in a pint of tepid water, then sponge the shiny 
spots on your silk dress, Dry without ironing, by 
folding. The greasy look will return, but you must 
go through the same process. 

"Most T'urery.—Get India silk of plain shade similar 
to the red velvet. Your crape would be lovely made 
up with golden brown velvet wherever the silk now is. 
The white flannel with gold braid trimming will cer- 
tainly be enough, with all the dresses you mention as 
having. A canvas dress of écru or porcelain blue, with 
embroidery on the skirt front and a brocade of small 
figures, will also be handsome, but it would be well to 
wear out your abundant supply, and have fresher 
things next year. 

J. F. H.—If your invitation is in the third person, 
your answer should be also, as, ‘‘ Miss Smith accepts 
with pleasure Mrs. Jones’s kind invitation for Thurs- 
day evening.” 

An Appreorative Scrsoniser.—Limoges ware is of 
French manufacture, and could not be made at home. 

Bre.—A physician’s wife does not have her hus- 
band’s title on her cards. 

Mrs. B.—Make a plain skirt or one in slight pleats 
of the figured wool with a basque of the plain diago- 
nal, cut with a vest of the figured goods edged with 
rows of wide brown braid. 

Freoxirs.—Get écru or brown serge of wide diago- 
nal, such as costs 90 cents or $1 a yard. Make a kilt 
skirt with the broad front pleat like that seen on small 
boys’ kilt skirts; then have all the others turned one 
way, each four inches wide, and lapping only an inch 
over that next it. Have a postilion basque or a belt- 
ed basque with a double box pleat down the front and 
back ; put rows of narrow brown braid on the basque. 

J. U.—It seems very sad for a bride to be married in 
anything that has black crape on it. Why not have a 
black serge travelling dress handsomely trimmed with 
braid, and then a fine black straw bonnet with black 
India silk or China silk trimming—not crape? White 
tulle and alao white China silk dresses have been worn 
lately by brides in mourning at a noon wedding. Those 
of tulle had the skirt front covered with clusters of 
three flat puffs separated by a puff doubled like a ruf- 
fle. The train was covered with large puffs, and the 
silk basque lining was covered with #mall pleats like 
tucks. This bride carried a prayer-book covered with 
old silver instead of white ivory. The China silk drese- 
es had Valenciennes insertion, tucks, and lace for trim- 
ming. The groom should wear black coat and vest, 
dark gray trousers, and if any gloves, they should be 
lavender, stitched with black. 
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NE of the prettiest sights in the world, and 
certainly the most charming in London, is 
that of Hyde Park during the height of the sea- 
son, The Park itself is distinctly a city park, a 
park in the middle of a densely populated neigh- 
borhood, and thus it differs widely from our Cen- 
tral Park, which has been laid out, by designers 
who could not foresee the growth of New York, 
rather as a bit of landscape gardening in some 
country district, to which the dwellers in the town 
could resort. The Central Park, with its winding 
roads and paths and its undulations of ground, is 
undoubtedly more picturesque than anything in 
the English metropolis, but its very picturesque- 
ness renders it less spectacular than the conven- 
tional and stiff plan of Hyde Park. Our rides 
are lovely, but with a rural loveliness; one for- 
gets in them that a city is within a stone’s-throw. 
The London ride is, on the other hand, a parade- 
ground where all the wealth and beauty and 
rank of the most populous of cities assemble to 
see and to be seen. 

The rider in Hyde Park, it may almost be said, 
is assisting at a solemn function and taking part 
in a social duty, and under these circumstances 
never forgets that the public are not uninterested 
spectators. In fact, if the curious stranger wish- 
es to see all the celebrities of London, he must 
go to the Park. Everything is arranged for his 
convenience; there are chairs on which he can 
sit, or rails over which he can lean, while he ex- 
amines the throng which passes before him. The 
throng may be mixed, but it is splendid and rep- 
resentative. Bishops on steady cobs, ministers 
of state, popular actors, the lions of the season, 
ladies of the court and ladies of the stage, hard- 
working journalists, capitalists who have never 
been out of sound of Bow Bells, and bronzed pro- 
consuls who have ruled provinces more populous 
than many kingdoms, pass and repass before the 
visitor. Nowhere else in the world are seen to- 
gether so many good horses or so many good 
riders. A good Park horse is a species apart; 
he is not a race-horse, or a hunter, or even a 
roadster, but he is a thing of beauty. Like his 
rider, he knows he is on exhibition, and, as Mrs. 
Gamp says, “behaves as sich.” A runaway is 
comparatively rare, if we consider the number of 
equestrians of various degrees of skill who may 
be seen in an afternoon, and accidents are still 
rarer. The mounted police are numerous, well 
mounted, and watchful, and have learned by ex- 
perience just. how to overtake and rescue ladies 
in the unfortunate position illustrated in our en- 
graving “ Bolted.” The Queen used to be a com- 
mon cause of accidents to riders, for all had, of 
course, to give way to her carriages, and she al- 
ways went ata rattling pace. There is a good 
deal of riding in the Park at other times than that 
of the fashionable promenade da cheval. Then 
you see tle little ones on their little dears of po- 
nies, fresh young girlish forms not yet in society, 
staid parents who hate a crowd, and the elderly 
diners-out who find horseback exercise a potent 
digester. 








A LITTLE ROMANCE FROM 
HONG-KONG. 
By A. A. HAYES. 


NE of the best-abused places in the world is 
the British colony of Victoria, situated on 
the island of Hong-Kong, off the China coast, 
and near the mouth of the Canton River. To 
ninety-nine people in a hundred its name is sug- 
gestive only of a place in partibus infidelium, as re- 
mote as the kingdom of Prester John, and quite 
as devoid of all that is civilized or agreeable. 
lt would have come to any one of these people 
as a revelation could he have seen it from a cer- 
tain veranda on a certain April night. It was 
the veranda of a house on the gracefully ter- 
raced slope of a great hill. Overhead was the 
moon in its tropical fullness, shedding its clear 
light on the quaint Oriental landscape. Behind 
the house—its barren outlines softened in the 
luminous ravys—rose the Victoria Peak. In front 
the eye could hardly grasp the richness and varie- 
ty of the view. From the veranda railing to the 
gates of the imposing Government House stretch- 
ed a lovely public garden, rich in the trees, shrubs, 
and flowers of both the temperate and the torrid 
zones. To the right, and still lower down, rose 
the white tower of the cathedral. Over all, gar- 
dens, roofs, and a dense mass of tropical foliage, 
one looked out to a superb harbor, and still fur- 
ther, to the rugged Kowloong Hills, on the main- 
land of China. Above and below, and dotted on 
the surface of the harbor, lights flashed and 
twinkled, and at intervals could be heard the 
ships’ bells melodiously chiming the half-hours, 
and the sentries’ cry of “ All’s well!” 

From the long dining-room windows opening 
on the veranda came a bright light, the noise of 
knives, forks, and plates, the sound of voices, and 
an occasional peal of laughter. Around the table 
in this room sat a pleasant company. Overhead 
swung noiselessly the heavy bar. and nankeen 
curtain of the punkah, for the long summer had 
sent, with the change of the monsoon, its avant- 
coureurs in the shape of some hot days and nights. 
The arrangement of the flowers on thé table was 
as creditable to the taste of the old Canton but- 
ler as the dinner had been to his experience and 
skill. About the goodness of this dinner, indeed, 
there had been but one opinion. All was excel- 
lent; the Foochow oysters; the mulligatawny 
soup, worthy of the Bengal Club; the ji/et of 
sole; the entrées, inheritance from D—— & Cos,’ 
former French chef, at whose feet Ah-Fong, the 
cook, had figuratively sat; the Shang-hai mutton 
and game; the cocoa-nut curry (from the recipe, 
by special favor, of Mrs. , of Singapore), 
served in the heavy oblong silver dishes, relics 


of the old East India Company days. Behind 











each person stood a clean-shaven, soft-footed, 
clever Canton “ boy,” clad in a long flowing robe 
of white grass-cloth, and resembling him of San 
Francisco and Mott Street only as does Don Fu- 
Jano or Parole the wretched four-footed creature 
who toils on the tread-mill of a threshing-ma- 
chine. 

The host was a genial colonial official, bachelor, 
cosmopolitan, raconteur, and, like all but one of 
his seven guests, an “old hand,” These seven 
were the commodore of the port, the colonel of 
one of the regiments in garrison, the captain of a 
Peninsular and Oriental steamer, two English mer- 
chants, a “ globe-trotting” civil servant from In- 
dia, and a young fellow from New York, Herbert 
Williamson by name, who was enjoying his first 
experiences of China life. He had arrived in the 
colony but about two weeks before, having come 
from Europe by the way of India. Nowhere in 
the world are people more kind and hospitable 
to the traveller than in this little British outpost, 
and this particular one had fared especially well. 
Everybody liked him, and rightly ; and since the 
presentation of his first letter of introduction he 
had been deluged with invitations to dinners, 
“ tiffins,” breakfasts, picnics, and festivities of all 
sorts. On the evening in question he had been 
deeply interested in the varied, instructive, and 
entertaining conversation of the clever men with 
whom he sat at table. At the moment his spoon 
rested unused on a plate of his host’s favorite 
dish, ice-cream with Aberdeen strawberries im- 
bedded therein, as he listened, with his eyes fixed 
on the story-teller’s face, to a startling bit of the 
Indian magistrate’s experience. 

“ And I should not be here to tell you about it 
to-night,” the latter was saying, “but for a wo- 
man—a delicate woman, wife of a young lieu- 
tenant—who knew how to ride,and managed to 
get on a horse, with only a sort of cloak over her 
night dress, when the Pandies crept into the can- 
tonment. She rode three horses to death, jump- 
ing from one to the other, just as she was, before 
she met Wilson’s column. He made a forced 
march, but reached our lines only just in time. 
I was down with jungle fever, but I was a good 
shot, and they could not spare me. They would 
load my rifle, and prop me up to fire. We were 
at our last gasp when Wilson came up stealthily 
and hemmed the Sepoys in; and they passed from 
triumph to terror in the turn of a hand. Con- 
science! it is all those years ago, and yet I can 
see the scene this minute, when our fellows—you 
know it was after Cawnpore, and they were like 
devils—had gotten in with the bayonets. They 
did not even stop to cheer. I fainted just as they 
burst the gates in, and didn’t know much for six 
weeks. And, do’ you know, when I was in Cal- 
cutta last month I saw this woman driving with 
her daughter in a pony-carriage, and looking as 
gentle and timid as you like.” 

“ Yet,” he went on, “ people at home with us, 
and in your country too, my young friend, get up 
a sentiment about the down-trodden natives’ in 
India. I wish they could see the country for 
themselves.” 

“They will, to be sure,” cried the commodore, 
“if this ‘globe-trotting’ business should go on. 
I say, Mr. Williamson, it’s a jolly good thing that 
you Yankees put on those steamers from San 
Francisco, and started this idea of going around 
the world. By Jove! I haven't seen such a pret- 
ty woman since I’ve been on the station as was in 
that last American party from Shang-hai—the girl 
we saw at the races.” 

“ Now, gentlemen,” cried the host, “charge your 
glasses. I give you, ‘ Absent friends.’ ” 

“God bless them !” ejaculated the commodore. 
“T hope we all have no end of them. Now I re- 
member when I was commander of a brig on the 
coast of Africa”—and he launched one of his 
hearty yarns. To this, however, Williamson did 
not listen. The old Canton toast had touched a 
tender chord, and the familiar faces of the ab- 
sent, ten thousand miles away, came to his 
memory. It gave him a little twinge of home- 
sickness to think of them all—father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters—actually on the other side 
of the globe. Then he wondered of whom the 
others at the table, those cool, seasoned men of 
the world, were thinking as they emptied their 
glasses. Then he had tried to keep her out of 
his mind, but it was not to be done; he began 
to think about pretty Daisy Charlton, and won- 
der how she was, and if she ever thought of him 
during the long time (why, it was fourteen monthis) 
that he had been absent. Why did her mother 
oppose him with her quiet but terribly effective 
persistence? To be sure, he was not rich yet, 
but he would be. He had plenty of friends; he 
would work hard. It was 4 shame for Mrs. Charl- 
ton to try (every one said she was doing so) to 
make Daisy marry that rich Englishman who was 
hanging about the club all winter—confound him! 
Perhaps he had better have staid at home, not 
taken this long jourfey. But it could not be 
helped now: he must hope for the best; and he 
“pulled himself together,” and joined in the 
laugh which followed. the commodore’s tale. 
The old fellow himself laughed loudest of all, 
and then picked up the silver stand with the 
burning charcoal ball in it to light his cigar. 
Just then a gun sounded, and in the midst of his 
puffs he cried, “ Mail, by Jove !” 

“That ‘ll be the Ramgoon,” said the Scotch P. 
and O. captain, “and a day ahead of her time. 
Sandy ‘il like to be crowing over his quick trip 
[turrip, he called it]. He's from Inverness, and 
a braw lad. If ye’ll excuse me, Muster Dennie, 
I'll be going aboard to see him.” 

“ By all means, captain. I suppose I can not 
expect to keep any of you fellows when you are 
thinking about your letters. I wish your friend 
from Inverness had kept outside about two hours 
longer. Let us go on the veranda and look out 
for him.” 

The Rangoon had passed Green Island, and 
was running for her moorings, her starboard 
light showing clearly, and the throb of the ma- 





chinery being audible in the still night. Soon 
the rattle of the anchor chain was heard, and she 
swung to the tide. One by one the guests said 
good-night and departed. Williamson was the 
last to go, and when he had taken his seat in his 
light Sedan-chair, and the cooliés, with their quick 
springing step, were bearing him toward the 
house where he was staying, the impulse seized 
him to go down to the Queén’s Road, and per- 
haps to the post-office for the mail. The coolies 
turned and carried him past the wall of the beau- 
tiful garden, where the delicious odor of roses 
and heliotropes was borne on the soft air. He 
made a detour to pass the time, and reached the 
office just before the distribution began. Over 
the window he read the appropriate inscription 
(it was from the Bible—from Proverbs) : “ As cold 
waters to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a 
far country.” 

The swarm of coolies before the window made 
way for him, and the clerk, with a pleasant greet- 
ing, handed him a large bag. “Are you going 
to play post-boy to-night ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Williamson; “I have a chair, 
and it will save time.” He carried the bag to 
the house, and gave it to his host. The latter, 
with practiced hand, sorted the plentiful budget 
of letters, throwing two or three to Williamson, 
and laying his own private ones aside. Then he 
began to open and read them. Suddenly he cried: 

“ Well, well, here’s a pretty kettle of fish! 
Read that, my boy. I haven't a moment to lose. 
Where’s that butler? Hello, there! [A servant 
a *Talkee butler chop chop come this 
side ; talkee four piecee chair.’ Pretty host they 
will think me!” he muttered. “Every one else will 
have left the steamer. I must’ make a run for it. 
Would you mind telling that lazy butler to get 
rooms ready, and order some supper?” And he 
was off, before his guest had time to read more 
than the first four lines of the letter. His feel- 
ings may be imagined as he went on, for it was 
as follows: 

“Stneapore, April —, 18—. 

“Dear Fietcner,—I could have torn my hair 
with annoyance on discovering that a letter which 
I wrote to you to go by last steamer was lying on 
my desk the day after she sailed. As a peace- 
offering, I have told our people to send you two 
baskets of mangosteens. What I said then, and 
say now too late to advise you in advance, is that 
I am consigning to you a party of globe-trotters 
—three of them. Mr. McCratehieyspecial part- 
ner of our mutual friends~ and correspondents, 
W R & Co., of New York, his wife, and a 
young lady, no relation, but a sort-of ward of the 
old man, and pet of Mrs. McC., who invited her 
to make the trip around the world. Frankly, I 
can’t say much for the old gentleman. He start- 
ed for a journey of rest and pleasure, and now his 
only thought is to hurry back to Wall Street. I 
think he is a Philistine, but Miss Daisy Charlton 
(that is her name), Heaven bless her! is not a 
Philistine at all. Plenty of sweetness and light 
about her. The trouble, I infer, is that she is 
attached to a young fellow in New York, and 
from some hints which old Gunnybags threw 
out I get the impression that the course of true 
love does not run quite smooth, and indeed I be- 
lieve they (I mean the Gunnybagses) dragged her 
away in hopes of breaking the affair up. Ten to 
one they don’t do it, for there is plenty of spirit 
in her blue eyes—but this you will find out for 
yourself, Chin chin, old fellow. 

“Ever yours, 








C. H.” 


Williamson’s thoughts were in a whirl, Could 
it be possible! Daisy Charlton really in Hong- 
Kong—really near him? It was too good to be 
true. Oh! but the young fellow in New York? 
Could he flatter himself that it was he? He 
was greatly puzzled and excited, but he realized 
that he had but little time to think, and must act 
at once. After a few moments’ reflection he 
rose hastily and went to find the butler, to whom 
he had conveyed his host's wishes before he read 
the letter. To him he said that he must go to 
the office (under the same roof), and he wished 
he would ask Mr. Fletcher to join him there for 
a moment as soon after his return as he could 
spare the time. In the office he tried to read the 
papers, then he began to pace the floor in great 
impatience. He heard the party arriving; soon 
his host came in. Then he told him the whole 
story; how he had been deeply attached to the 
young girl at home; why he had come away ; how 
a strange freak of fortune had now brought them 
together. But if the letter from Singapore spoke 
truly there might be another Richmond in the 
field. What was he to do? 

Fletcher, a jolly bachelor, was both amused 
and interested. 

“Such an affair is quite a novelty in a forlorn, 
matter-of-fact place like this,” said he. “It is 
a pity that you have not some more efficient ad- 
viser. But never mind; the straightforward, 
common-sense method is the best in all things. 
I have not mentioned the fact of your presence 
here. Now do you know McCratchie ?” 

“ No.” 

“Good. The next. thing is to ascertain if he 
knows you. That I will do to-night. All hands 
are tired, and they will be turning in directly, so 
I can join you in a little while.” 

In Jess than half an hour he re-appeared. 

“Tt’s all right,” said he. “TI detained the old 
chap a few moments after the ladies had retired. 
He knows nothing about you; and when I found 
this out, I said you were staying with me, and 
would be a capital cicerone for the party. How 
is that, young fellow? Then he began to be 
rather confidential with me. I-don’t think him 
half a bad old chap. I dare say he would be 
quite agreeable with his foot on his native heath, 
but he is miserable away from his accustomed 
surroundings. He spoke of the young lady; and, 
by-the-way, I think that I am uncommonly dis- 
interested. She is pretty and charming enough 
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to turn any man’s head, and I had a mind to 





take the field against you. I have not yet relin- 
quished the idea, mind you; but, to tell the truth, 
I do not believe there is any rival of yours in the 
case, except that noble lord. Old Gunnybags 
says that he has paid her attention for a year or 
more, and she could not bear him. I believe the 
old couple are fond of her, thought she was not 
happy, and made up this scheme to give her a 
rest. Now I think it is plain sailing. I will 
manage to have you meet her by yourself in the 
morning. If she be still inclined to smile on you, 
everything else will be in your favor; for she will 
not tell the old gentleman that you were ever 
more than an acquaintance.” 

Sure enough, in the morning, as Williamson gat 
in his room, the butler came to say, “ 
Fletcher chin chin [requests] you come’ veranda 
side.’ 

On this wide veranda, shaded by green blinds, 
and overlooking the busy harbor, he saw Daisy 
Charlton sitting, as he entered the adjoining room, 
Fletcher met him there with a quizzical smile. 
“T have just told her that I must go and ‘see a 
man,’” said he. “Now’s your chance.” With 
his heart beating fast, Williamson advanced. 

“How do you do, Daisy?” said he. “ You did 
not expect to meet me in Hong-Kong ?” 

The young girl started ; she changed color ; for 
a moment she found it hard to speak; then she 
recovered herself, and gave hii her hand with all 
her old grace and charm of manner. Explana- 
tions followed. Why had she taken this long 
journey? Because she wanted a change; she 
was bored in New York. By things or by people ? 
Well, by both. No (with a slight blush), she did 
not say by any one in particular. Of course she 
had no idea that she would meet an old friend on 
the journey. At last accounts, so some one who 
claimed to know had told her, he was going to 
California to buy a ranch and settle on it. Never 
had any such idea? Well, that was funny. Why 
should Mrs, C have said so? 

Thus ran on the pleasant chat. Williamson 
was serenely happy. In some mysterious way he 
seemed to be aware that Daisy regarded him just 
as of old, and was happy to meet him; that was 
enough for the present. “The little witch!” he 
said to himself, as she presented him with much 
dignity to Mr. and Mrs. McCratchie, when they 
made their appearance for twelve-o’clock break- 
fast, as an acquaintance of former days in New 
York. “Be sure to get into their good graces,” 
she managed to whisper to him as they filed into 
the dining-room. 

Williamson did his best. He discoursed more 
fluently than learnedly—to the old gentleman 
about teas, cotton goods, and sterling exchange ; 
and to the old lady about crape shawls and din- 
ner sets. Their stay must be brief, they said. 
Could they go to Canton and return in time for 
the steamer to Shang-hai? There would just be 
time, he told them, and he was going in the steam- 
er himself. As he said this he did not dare to 
look at Daisy, but he caught a glimpse of Fletch- 
er’s face, which was almost too.much for him. 
At all events, he established a footing in the good 
graces of the old couple, which was strengthened 
in the course of an afternoon’s drive about the 
colony and a pleasant dinner. That during the 
day and evening he found many opportunities of 
talking to Daisy goes without saying. When 
they separated for the night he was an accepted 
member of the party. 

Next morning they went to Canton by steamer, 
passed the Bogue and Barrier forts and the site 
of the old factories, and dined pleasantly on shore 
at Shameen, the smallest and most picturesque of 
all the foreigi settlements in China. Devoting 
the next day to the sights of the great native city, 
so long closed to Europeans, they concluded to 
take the ditect steamer for Macao on the mor- 
row, It was a small boat, and they found very 
many natives on board. After they started, Will- 
iamson called the captain aside. 

“‘ Have you noticed the looks of these Chinese 
passengers ?”” asked he. 

“Yes,” replied the captain, “and I don’t like 
them at all.” 

“A little too much like the piratical gentry 
who attacked the fast boat that day of which I 
have heard—eh, captain ?” 

“ Altogether too much. However, forewarned 
is fore-armed. We have ten Europeans, all 
told—I have just counted noses—besides your 
venerable friend in spectacles. Do you suppose 
he would take a hand at revolver or capstan- 
bar practice ?” 

“ Better leave him out,” said Williamson ; “ but, 
my dear fellow, with these ladies in my charge, I 
shall be horribly uneasy until we reach Macao. 
What precautions do you propose taking ?” 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, I am quite ready, 
and if it were not for frightening the women, I 
should enjoy giving these devils a lesson they 
would not forget for many years. Two months ago 
I had some handy little attachments made to the 
boilers, and I can throw jets of cold water, hot wa- 
ter,orsteam. They pay their money, and they take 
their choice. -They are all forward, as you know, 
and they can not reach the hurricane-deck except 
by coming aft on this deck. Should they try that, 
the Lord helpthem! I wouldn’t exchange my boil- 
ing-water jets for a battery of artillery. Wecan 
not be too well prepared, however, and I will 
send the purser—he’s a young giant—to stay with 
you on the hurrieane-deck. Get the ladies well 
aft. ~ I suppose you have a revolver ?. But, after 
all, there’s not one chance in ten of any. trouble.” 

Williamson walked aft with a serious air. 
That “very small risk of a very great certain- 
ty” was a difficult thing to face under present 
circumstances. He could not help thinking: of 
the party, of which Fletcher had told, attacked 
on the Canton River years before, just.as the che- 
roots were going round after dinner, the junk 
brought stealthily alongside, and the pirates 
boarding. And what a fight it was! He could 
realize just how hard they were pressed when 
the boats from the corvette boarded the junk on 
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the other side, and they saw the gleam of the cut- 
Jasses, But that was years ago, and on a sailing 
boat, not a steamer, Absurd to think of such 
things now; he would join the ladies. And he as- 
cended the ladder and approached his guests. 

Miss Daisy was looking with great interest at 
the strange scenes she was passing, but her guard- 
ians seemed rather bored and uncomfortable. The 
purser was talking to them, looking as jolly and 
unconcerned as possible; but as the breeze blew 
aside his light paramatta coat, Williamson saw the 
butt of a revolver in his hip pocket. 

“Tf you would like to see that financial article, 
come and take the arm-chair in my room, on this 
deck,” he was saying. ‘‘ And, madam, you will 
find the sova there as comfortable as possible.” 

The couple accepted the invitation, and Will- 
jamson was left sitting by the young girl, and 
watching her animated face. 

Meantime the captain, at his post below, let no- 
thing escape him. Near the bow was a hatch- 
way leading to the between-decks, and he noticed 
that as the boat rolled a little in a wide and 
windy stretch of river, most of the better class of 
native passengers had descended. Not so the ill- 
looking and suspicious characters. He saw them 
whispering together, and occasionally glancing 
aft. He hurried to the engine-room, and gave an 
order. Then he called the stalwart mates, who 
took two ominous-looking coils of hose from the 
hooks overhead, and carried them, one to each 
rail. The engineer turned a stop-cock, and 
through each large brass nozzle went a powerful 
stream into the muddy river. 

“That will do,” said the captain, with a chuckle. 
“ Just step inside with them, and keep quiet a min- 
ute, They’re getting into too much of a group 
forward there to suit me. I wish I'd battened 
them all down under hatches, I wonder if it’s 
too late now ?” 

It was. Just as he spoke, a rush was made. 
Along each passageway came a mob of yellow, 
howling demons, their animal faces lighted with 
the ferocity of the lynx, their long knives bran- 
dished, their harsh voices uttering guttural yells, 
It was an issue—squarely joined—the Asiatic, 
strong in numbers and barbarism, against the 
Anglo-Saxon, strong in courage and resources, 
And this same Anglo-Saxon is a terrible foe. 
Ask an old traveller who has seen all the con- 
ventional desperadoes of the world: the grim 
Papuan, the stealthy Malay, the Italian bandit, 
the swarthy Mexican, the Apache Indian—ask 
him if any creature exists more formidable, more 
thoroughly possessed of that desperate courage 
which “makes one a majority,” than some quiet, 
gray-haired, God-fearing New England captain. 
Then, again, there is something about life on the 
outskirts of an enormous country like China, 
something in the consciousness of being hopeless- 
ly outnumbered by possible foes, that transforms 
men, that makes the bold bolder and the timid 
brave, sometimes fierce. Otherwise this tale would 
have read far differently. Such a rush, so quick, 
so powerful, as these pirates made would have 
daunted, for a fatal moment at least, any but a 
stout heart. Our captain stood firm on his feet, 
a steely glint in his eyes, and he put a hand be- 
hind each hip as he cried, “Jump quick with 
that hose! Zurn on!” 

Full in the faces of the half-naked wretches on 
their mad rush for blood and plunder the officers 
sent the hissing, scalding stream. In one minute 
there was mingled with the howls of rage and 
pain the quick reports of the revolvers; in three 
minutes the Europeans, with capstan bars and 
clubbed muskets, and headed by the captain, his 
hat gone, and his gray hair bristling over his fore- 
head, had made a counter-rush, and the deck was 
theirs. 

At the moment the disturbanc# below began, 
Williamson was sitting by Miss Charlton on the 
starboard side, just forward of the paddle-box. 
Hearing the rush, he rose hastily to look over the 
forward rail. Just then three hideous faces ap- 
peared at the deck’s edge. He turned in a second 
to see that a leering ruffian had gained a foot- 
hold behind the young girl, and was feeling for 
his knife. Williamson was only just in time. 
With his Jeft hand he caught the arm now raised 
to strike, and bent it back, as he disengaged an 
iron belaying-pin with his right. Almost before 
the crushing blow had fallen, the revolvers of the 
purser and the pilot (who held his wheel with one 
hand and fired from his window with the other) 
had disposed of the wretches. Agile as cats, 
they had stealthily climbed to the hurricane-deck, 
and Williamson realized that but for his quick 
action it would have been all over with the young 
girl, who had now fainted in his arms, 

The situation was singularly novel for him, es- 
pecially when she opened her eyes, and he saw 
in them her alarm, bewilderment, relief, happi- 
ness, gratitude. Her face was close to his; he 
might have kissed her at that moment without 
offending or even greatly surprising her, this beau- 
tiful, frank young creature, just saved from death, 
and by him, His heart beat fast as, quickly re- 
covering herself, she impulsively caught both his 
hands in hers and thanked him over and over 
again. He knew not what he was about to say; 
and then appeared the old guardian, terrified, 
disconcerted, exasperated. 

“Tt is simply outrageous that such things can 
happen,” roared tlie old man. “I shall write to 
our Minister at Pekin. I shall appeal to our 
Representative in Congress. I shall— Eh! 
what did you say, Daisy, my dear child? Your 
life in, peril—saved by Mr. Williamson? God 
bless you, my boy!’ and he forgot his wrath, and, 
more and more affected as he learned the facts, 
wrung the young fellow’s hand. 

The rest of this story—and for most readers 
there needs little enough of it—can be told by two 
facts and a single inference. The facts are as 
follows: First, Mr. McCratchie was not a Philis- 
tine at bottom. He conceived the most intense 
liking for Williamson, and declared that he must 
come home with him and become a partner in 





his house. ‘“ Egad, sir!’ he declared to Fletcher, 
“his knowledge of the East and its resources, 
coupled with his pluck, makes him invaluable, 
sir, simply invaluable, in these days of competi- 
tion.” Second. There was a roving correspond- 
ent of a New York daily paper in Hong-Kong 
eager for something to “cable” home. He made 
up a lurid dispatch, and as Williamson had for- 
tunately invited him to the club and treated him 
well, he gave him what he called a “ first-class 
send-off.” 

The inference may be drawn from the follow- 
ing extract from a letter written by Fletcher to 
Williamson : 

“ A thousand thanks for the cards. I expect- 
ed them. If Grace Church were anything less 
than ten thousand miles away, the undersigned 
would be there. As it is, don’t forget him. God 
bless you both !’” 





A COUNCIL AT THE MINISTRY 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 
fas grave and reverend body watches over the 

literary interests of the Ottoman Empire. It 
is composed of a number of eminent Moslem di- 
vines, who, like editors of daily newspapers, are 
supposed to know everything. Without the con- 
sent of this Council no book can be imported into 
Turkey, and no publisher in the Turkish Empire 
can send to the composing-room a page of manu- 
script until this Council has passed upon the ideas 
that it sets forth. Since Turkey is the most poly- 
glot of countries, these particulars imply vastly 
greater attainments on the part of the Council 
than a mere enumeration of its duties would sug- 
gest. Turkish, Arabic, Armenian, Persian, Greek, 
Bulgarian, and Hebrew-Spanish are the every-day 
languages in which men will persist in writing 
books; while English, French, German, Italian, 
and Russian books turn up at the custom-house 
for admission to the empire every day. No won- 
der the members of the Council appear bowed 
with care! Yet these gentlemen, with all their 
attainments, can not know everything; hence 
they keep a corps of polyglot clerks, as one keeps 
an encyclopaedia, to be consulted as occasion re- 
quires. It is currently reported that some wag- 
gish publisher once sent up for authorization a 
book in Syriac—a language which still survives 
on the Persian frontier. The book was kept at the 
Council hall for three weeks, and then returned 
with a polite refusal of the permit to print, on 
the ground that a people who use a language un- 
known to the Council are too low in the scale of 
humanity to need books. 

But languages devised in the most ingenious 
despite of Turkish taste are not the chief trials of 
this Council. Books impart ideas, and ideas are 
dangerous, for they are many-sided. Hence, un- 
less the author of a book presented for approval 
is a man who can be relied on never to print a 
suggestive thought, the chief labor in examining 
books is that of detecting the dangerous ideas 
which may be suggested by the remarks of the 
author. Thus a work which names the Treaty 
of San Stefano may not be printed, because the 
reader will be led to reflect on the defeat of the 
Ottoman arms which preceded that treaty. A 
book that treats on the delights of peace is dan- 
gerous, because it leads one to reflect on the pe- 
culiar savagery which Turks are currently re- 
ported to display in war. It is this class of dan- 
gers which the Council has to be peculiarly alert 
to detect. For there are plenty of men who are 
waiting for an opportunity to claim appointment 
to the Council, and if a man of this class is able 
to detect an idea or a suggestion or a possible 
deduction hostile to Islam or to Turkey in a book 
that has been authorized by the Council, he may, 
by presenting his discovery to the officers of the 
palace, be pretty sure to displace a member from 
the coveted post. 

Last year one of the Turkish newspapers of 
the city made the remark that the Council of Pub- 
lic Instruction rejected books of real value, and 
authorized the publication of dangerous rubbish. 
The writer probably had in mind, under the latter 
head, a work of 2000 pages, called the Mirror of 
the Universe, which is in high repute as a text- 
book among Moslem theologians, and which 
teaches to this day that the earth is the great 
centre of the universe, that the sun is only kept 
from setting the earth on fire by the presence of 
vast relays of angels, who throw ice upon its 
blazing surface day and night; and which ac- 
counts for the eclipse of the sun by saying that 
the sun runs on wheels, and sometimes jolts off 
of the wagon; then the angels get crowbars and 
pry it back into place, and the eclipse is over. 
However this may be, the Council of Public In- 
struction sued the newspaper editor for libel, and 
the trial kept Constantinople in good-humor for 
weeks. It came out on this trial that a Turk pre- 
sented to the Council for examination a work on 
some moral subject, wherein in one of his flights 
of rhetoric the author compared something to 
“the sun balanced in infinite space.” The Coun- 
cil of Public Instruction refused to authorize the 
publication of the book unless the author would 
alter this phrase to read, “the sun suspended 
from the dome of heaven.” Either because the 
emendation would destroy the rhetorical value of 
the passage, or because the phrase suggested 
might be taken literally, the aspirant refused to 
accept this suggestion, and attempted to argue 
in favor of his original cOnception. But the 
Council was immovable, and at a sign from the 
president, the servants euffed the young author’s 
ears, and bundled him out of the room. In due 
process, the trial, at which this and many other 
adventures of authors were brought out in court, 
resulted in the acquittal of the editor. Never.” 
theless, no change has been made in the constitu- 
tion of the Council, or in its methods. 

The adventures of Europeans before this Coun- 
cil are numerous and amusing. Europeans per- 





sist in trying to bring pernicious books into the 
empire, and the whole ability of the Council is 
strained by the demands upon its critical pene- 
tration in dealing with European books. 

Let us suppose that the reader is a resident of 
Constantinople, and has a wish for some of his 
favorite books. In the custom-house these works 
are detained for inspection, and a costly edition 
of Byron’s poems is seized as pernicious; and con- 
demned to be burned. You remonstrate. The 
official refers you to the Minister of Public In- 
struction as the only person able to revise the 
verdict of destruction. You go to the Minister. 
He refers you to the Council, “ which attends to 
all such things.” So to the Council you go, with 
a full line of arguments for the release of your 
book. 

You present your request to the President of 
this august body. That gentleman has taken 
both his feet up into his chair, for greater com- 
fort, and evidently enjoys having a foreign gen- 
tleman in the attitude of a suppliant before him. 
He is, however, suavity itself. All you have to 
do is to prepare in Turkish a statement of your 
case. Then the President tells you. the Council 
will be most happy to do all it can for you. You 
go again another day, armed with the petition in 
due form, which you have lured some street scribe 
to write for you on paper bearing a five-cent rev- 
enue stamp. Unhappily the President has not 
come that day; will you kindly call again? A 
third time you go, and find the President; but 
your petition, which you left for him on your pre- 
vious visit, has been mislaid. The President 
summons the polyglot scribes from the four cor- 
ners of the room, and has them look for it, and 
meanwhile entertains you with a cup of coffee 
and a description of some horribly dangerous 
books which have just been seized among a lot 
of school prizes. The petition finally turns up 
amid the chaos that loads the table, and the Pre- 
sident reads it with touching gravity. Then he 
calls for the books. These a servant takes down 
from a locked case, and flings them upon the ta- 
ble in a way to make you shiver for the bindings. 

The President of the Council is at once inter- 
ested in the fine illustrations. He asks all man- 
ner of questions as to what they represent. In 
fact, he rejoices your heart by his evident appre- 
ciation of the artistic workmanship. All this 
time the members of the Council are sitting in 
placid content, smoking or whiling away the time 
by conversation among themselves. The Presi- 
dent at last finishes the examination of the pic- 
tures, and remarks, “That is a very pretty book.” 

“ Yes,” you reply; “and I hope you see that it 
is not likely to do harm in my hands.” 

“Oh, there doesn’t seem to be anything the 
matter with it; but as this book has been seized 
at the custom-house, we must ask the objections 
to it, and consider them in the Council. Come 
next week, and inshallah you will get your book.” 

Next week you go again, but find that the 
Council has not yet deliberated. You are asked 
to come in two days. Again you present your- 
self. The President receives you blandly, but in- 
timates that there is a little difficulty about giving 
up the books. He calls a servant, and asks for 
the statement of the custom-house examiner. It 
consists of a series of passages translated from 
“The Giaour.” 

“You see,” says the President, in the grieved 
tone of one who has detected a good man in 
crime—“ you see, this book is like most of the 
books from foreign countries: it looks very pleas- 
ing, but contains hidden in the inside direct at- 
tacks upon our religion and our honor. This 
passage intimates that a Christian carried off one 
of our girls. There could not be a greater insult 
to our people. This calumny can not be allowed 
to go out; the book must be burned.” 

You argue the case, but all of the venerable 
functionaries join in declaring that such a book 
can not be allowed to exist. You urge that Lord 
Byron’s works are in all the book-shops in Pera. 

“Yes,” is the reply, “there were many injuri- 
ous works allowed to pass in former days; but 
now, happily, no such work can be admitted to 
the empire.” 

Failing to convince the Council that you are 
entitled to have what you choose in your private 
library, you finally propose to the President to 
allow you to send the book back to your own 
country, since this is a costly edition. The Coun- 
cil is evidently indignant at such a suggestion, 
but the President finally says that this is a mat- 
ter entirely beyond the competence of this Coun- 
cil. You must ask the Minister. You go to the 
Minister, and are requested to present your case 
in writing. Another street scribe is hired to in- 
dite another petition on stamped paper, and you 
present this to the pasha. You are invited to 
eall again for the answer. You call again, but 
the Minister is not in, and will probably not come 
this day, as the hour is now so late. Once more 
you go, and after a brief conversation are in- 
vited to go to the Council for your answer, since 
the matter has been referred back to that body. 
You go up to the Council-room, but the President 
is not in, and no answer can be given. A clerk, 
however, takes pity on you, and whispers, as you 
go out, that the Council will consent to your send- 
ing the books out of the country if you will come 
next week. By this time you are ready to aban- 
don your Byron to its fate, but being so near the 
conclusion, you decide to go again. This time 
you get the decision of the Council to the effect 
that “the book of the Englishman. Byron, being 
a dangerous work, the American citizen at- 
tempted to carry a copy through the custom- 
house, but was prevented by the’ vigilance of the 
inspector, and that the American , having 
asked permission to reship the same to his own 
country, the Council will make no objections to 
his doing so.” You ask for the books, but are 
told that they will be returned to the custom- 
house, and you must ask for them there after 
two or three days. 

Two or three days later you take a box in 











which to pack the books, in order to ship them 
by a steamer that is to start the next morning, 
and you go to the custom-house. The books are 
not there, nor has anything been heard of them. 
Language is inadequate to express your emotions 
as you once more enter the Council hall at the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, and demand your 
books, Oh, they are here. The matter is one 
which has to pass through the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, since the law requires such books 
to be burned. You will simply ask your Ambas- 
sador to make a formal request of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in regard to the matter. If 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs sees no objection 
to permitting such books to remain in existence 
outside of the Ottoman Empire, he will inform 
the Minister of Public Instruction. Then the 
books will be returned to the custom-house. Fur- 
thermore, you are told that if you are in a hurry, 
you had better get your Ambassador to speak to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs about the matter. 

Thus advised, you may go to your Ambassador, 
and rescue your bock in the course of another 
month. But the chances are that you will al- 
ready have had a sufficiency of circumlocution, 
and will abandon your book to its fate. 

The members of the Council are not necessa- 
rily responsible for all the mishaps that attend 
the pursuit of book-lore in Turkey. Much is due 
to the power that appoints incompetent men to 
the department. One of the clerks at this office 
was ordered to inspect a lot of suspicious books 
not long ago. The“ lot” consisted of fifty copies 
of Jvanhoe imported for school use. The clerk 
set himself down to read through each one of the 
fifty. After finishing the fifth copy he felt a faint 
sense of reminiscence, and turning to his chief, 
remarked, as he laid the volume carefully on one 
side, “I think I have seen this one before.” 

Such are the methods and qualifications of the 
body in whose hands rests the intellectual future 
of the people of Turkey. It holds authors and 
publishers alike in a state of the utmost terror. 
It hesitates at nothing where the interests of the 
public are at stake. It will veto the importation 
of La Fontaine’s fables because they are false, in- 
asmuch as no man ever heard a beast talk. It 
will cut the word “tyranny” out of a dictionary 
because in Turkey no man ought to know of the 
existence of that word. It will strike from a 
Christian hymn-book a hymn entitled the “ Hu- 
miliation of Christ,” because good Moslems can 
not endure that Christians should ascribe hutmil- 
iation to Jesus. 
full of error. History, geography, the sciences, 
alike submit to the remarkable alterations pro- 
posed by this singular body. The result is that 
this group of well-meaning, polite old gentlemen 
is actually accomplishing the extraordinary feat 
of barring out from Turkey the nineteenth cen 
tury, with its ideas and its facts. 


It has tabooed encyclopedias as 





CENTENARIANS. 
T is not to be supposed that the race of cente- 
narians has become anything like an extinct 
genus homo. We frequently read of genuine cases 
occurring, most of them being poor persons, or 
persons living in the humblest walks of life. And 
with increased sanitary blessings, there is no rea- 
son why those cases should not multiply. By the 
ordinary laws of life no man can be certain he 
shall continue in existence a single year, much 
less any definite number of years; but with an 
average constitution he may fairly expect his 
days to be long in the land if he keep the divine 
commandments brought down and proclaimed by 
science; for the complete cycle of physiological 
life is a hundred years, and it is not impossible, 
though, under the varied conditions of life, it is 
exceedingly improbable, for a man to live for such 
a period of time. It is calculated, however, that 
in round numbers one in a hundred thousand 
lives is a centenarian. 
The following delineation of the “ portrait of 
a man destined to a long life,” drawn by the 
German physician Hufeland, may not be with- 
out interest: ‘ He has a proper and well-propor- 
tioned stature, without, however, being too tall. 
He is rather of the middle size, and somewhat 
thickset. His complexion is not too florid; 
at any rate, too much ruddiness in youth is sel- 
dom a sign of longevity. His hair approaches 
rather to the fair than the black; his skin is 
strong, but not rough. His head is not too big; 
he has large veins at the extremities, and his 
shoulders are rather round than flat. His neck 
is not too long; his abdomen does not project; 
and his hands are large, but not too deeply cleft. 
His foot is rather thick than long, and his legs 
are firm and round. He has also a broad arched 
chest, a strong voice, and the faculty of retaining 
his breath for a long time without difficulty. In 
general there is complete harmony in all his 
parts. His senses are good, but not too delicate; 
his pulse is slow and regular. His stomach is 
excellent, his appetite good, and his digestion 
easy. The joys of the table are to him of im- 
portance: they tune his mind to serenity, and his 
soul partakes in the pleasure which they commu- 
nicate. He does not eat merely for the sake of 
eating, but each meal is an hour of daily festiv- 
ity, a kind of delight attended with this advan- 
tage, with regard to others, that it does not make 
him poorer, but richer. He eats slowly, and has 
not too much thirst. Too great thirst is always 
a sign of rapid self-consumption. In general he 
is serene, loquacious, active, susceptible of joy, 
love, and hope, but insensible to the impressions 
of hatred, anger, and avarice. His passions nev- 
er become too violent or destructive. If he ever 
gives way to anger, he experiences rather a useful 
glow of warmth—an artificial and gentle fever 
without an overflowing of the bile. He is also 
fond of employment, particularly calm meditation 
and agreeable speculation ; is an optimist, a friend 
to nature and domestic felicity, has no thirst after 
riches or honor, and banishes all thought of to- 
morrow.” 
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Fig. 3.—Dertai or Crocnet EpGinG ror 
Cuitp’s Cotiar, Fic. 1, on Pace 364. 


a cloth or velvet 
ground, over which 
a guide canvas is 
basted as a help to 
placing the stitches. 
Filoselle and tapes- 
try wool are both 
suitable for the lat- 
ter, and the colors 
are indicated in the 
description of sym- 
bols appended to 
each design. 


Embroidered 
Clothes-Brush. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue plush cover- 
ing on the back of 
the brush is decora- 
ted with a small de- 
sign in raised satin 
stitch embroidery, 
shown in full size in 
Fig. 2. The scrolls 
and petals are thick 
ly padded with soft 


Designs for Cushions, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

THESE square geometrical 
designs can be executed either 
in the tufted Smyrna-work that 
las been repeatedly described 
in former numbers of the Ba- 
zar, or in leviathan stitch, the 
large double cross stitch, upon 













and when repeating the dish to 
read ail the instructions care- 
fully over. 

The following facts have 
been gleaned not only from ex- 
perience, but from several good 
cooks. One, a dear old color- 
ed woman, whose parting ad- 
vice was, “ And, honey, keep 
your oven hot and your mouth 





Crocuet Eperna. 


For description see Supplement. 


cool,” or, as the Scotch 
say, “Dinna be pass- 
ing remarks concerning 
the cakes or they’ll no 
be good.” 

Eggs should be kept 
in a cool,not cold, place. 
They will not whip well 
in a hot or windy room, 
Before using them in 
the summer put them 
in a pan of cold water ; 
the whites will whip 
much nicer for this bit 
of care. One egg well 
beaten (the yolk and 
white separately) will 
often take the place of 
two. Fresh eggs will 
sink when put into 
water, 

Half a tea-spoonful 
of cornstarch dissolved 
in a table-spoonful of 
cream and added to an 
omelet of five eggs will 
keep it light, and a bit 


of cornstarch will also 
prevent scrambled eggs 
from becoming watery 
as they so often do 
“that last moment on 


darning cotton, and 
then worked over in 


Fig. 1.—Srraw Rounp Har.—[See Fig. 2 


on Page 365. ] 

close satin = stitch 
with shaded silks, 
and over the silk 


For description see Supplement 


work separated 
stitches in gold 
thread are worked. 


COOKING 











the fire,” but be care- 
ful not to use too much 
in either case. An egg 
well beaten and rubbed 
over the lower crust of 
pies will prevent the 
juice from soaking 


HINTS. through, and the juice 

T is the little i of fruit pies thickened 

| things that help, Surr ror Boy TO 10 YEARS OLD. with a little cornstarch 
and it is the little Cor Parrerx, No. 3699: Brouse, 20 Surr ror Boy rrom 7 To 9 Years o“p. will not boil over. 

things that we are so Cents; Trousers, 10 Cents Fig. 1,—EmpromrRED CLorues-Brusi. For pattern and description see Supplement, Never put ice-cold 

apt to neglect or for- For description see Supplement. [See Fig. 2, on Page 364.] No. VIL, Figs. 50-56. milk into boiling arti- 


get, thereby causing 
not only extra work, but often 
a disappointment, This is es 
pe cially so in the preparation of 
food, for “ Oh, I can’t be bother- 
ed beating the eggs,” or the use 
of a cold plate when a hot one 
should have been chosen, has 
spoiled many an otherwise per- 
fectly prepared article. 

It is always well to write 
one’s own “finds” concerning a 
receipt under it in your book, 


WE 








Borperep Woot Costume.—Back. 


[For Front, see Page 365. ] 
For pattern and description see 
ment, No. V., Figs. 85-44 
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Fig. 1.—Qvanrer or Desian For 


Cesnion,—Smyrna-Work on 
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cles. Cream sweetened 
with powdered sugar will keep for 
a couple of days. 
Articles likely to spoil should 
not be kept in or laid upon wood, 
In cutting corn-bread hold the 
knife perpendicularly, and cut to- 
ward you. 
Roll puff pastry from you, or all 
one way. 
A red pepper dropped into the 
pan in which salt meat is boiling 
will prevent any unpleasant odor. 





Fig. 3.—Canvas Costume.—Bacx. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Quarter or Design ror 
CusHion.—Smyrna-Work or Cross 
Srirch Emprowery. 


Description of Symbols: @ Dark Blue; 





Cross Srrrcu Emproipery. Fig. 1.—Canvas Costome.—Front. 
Description of Symbols: 8 Black ; [See Fig. 3.] 
@ Green; ® Red; © Blue; - Yellow. For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Reception Dress.—Back. ® Light Blue ; & Darkest, ® Medium, 
5 
[For Front, see Fig. 1, on Page 373.] ® Lightest Red ; O Darkest, ® Medium, 
anise tinct. Sang __aeiag: © Lightest Olive Green ; G Bronze; 


For description see Supplement. ' Straw-color, 
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Salt will curdle milk, therefore in 
preparing milk toast, sances, scram- 
bled eggs, or anything of which milk 
is the foundation, do not add the salt 
till the pan has left the fire. 

Do not mix griddle-cakes until 
ready to fry. 

Baking-powder and soda biscuits 
should be put into warm pans, and 
baked in a quick oven; a little warm 












For soft frosting, use ten tea- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar to one 
egg; beat thirty minutes. 

For frosting and méringue, pow- 
dered sugar should always be uscd 

Lay the frosting on with a knife, 
which, if frequently dipped into cold 
water, will give the icing a gloss. 
A little cream of tartar—just a mite 
—will hasten the hardening. 
























Srraw Toque 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Basque CorsaGe ror Monarr Dress.—Back 
[See Fig. 2.] 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Basque Corsage ror Monair Dress.—FRronv. 
[See Fig. 1.] 


For description see Supplement. 








water rubbed over them just be- 
fore putting into the oven will 
give them a nice color. 

Often a quart measure or its 
equivalent (four common tum- 
blers) may be made useful when 
the kitchen scales are out of or- 
der, for a quart of flour will weigh 
one pound, one quart of butter 
(soft) a pound, and one quart of 
powdered sugar one pound one 
ounce. Three sheets of gelatine 
are equal to one ounce, and a 
table-spoonful of salt, one ounce. 

Cake.—Have everything ready 
before you begin to mix the ma- 
terials. Sift the flour, beat the 
eggs thoroughly (yolks and whites 
separately), mix butter and sugar 
to a cream, be accurate as to 
weights and measures, and never 
let the batter remain out of the 
oven after it is mixed without con- 
stant beating, are things always to 
be remembered. 
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Fig. 1.—MonoGram.—Cross 
Srircw EmBrowwery. 


Fruit should be well floured, 
and added the last thing. 

Never, for the sake of economy, 
mix yesterday’s and to-day’s milk. 

Sour milk will make a spongy 
cake; sweet, a close-grained one. 

Do not leave the oven door open, 
nor set the cake on the top of the 
range, even for a moment—a mis- 
take very easily made by young 
housekeepers—but draw the cake 
to'the edge of the oven and test 
it quickly, and be careful not to 
cool a newly baked cake too rapid- 
ly by setting it in the wind. 

Thoroughly wet your méringue 
board before laying the strips of 
paper on it, and it will prevent 
the méringue from becoming hard 
inside; the board should be made 
of well-seasoned hard wood an 
inch and a half thick. 

To make méringue very light, 
whip the egg first, and then add the 
sugar; but for icing, beat sugar 
and egg together, that is, adding 
the sugar gradually. 








WEDDING TOILETTES.—[For Descriptions sex SupPLement. ] 
Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Reception Dress.—Froyr, 
[For Back, see Fig. 2, on Page 872.] 


Fig. 2.—Satin anp Lace Bripat 
TOILETTE, 





Lemon juice whitens The 
grated rind of orange or lemon, 
put into a thin muslin bag with a 
little juice, and squeezed into the 
sugar and egg, will color the frost 
ing yellow, Strawberry and cran 
berry syrup will color it a pretty 
pink. 

Puddings —Boiled puddings re- 
quire double the time that baked 
ones do to cook. 

The pudding cloth should be 
dipped into scalding. water and 
floured well before the batter is 
put into it, always remembering to 
allow space for the pudding to 
swell, 

No pudding should be allowed 
to stand out of the oven after it is 
mixed. 

Always put it into boiling wa 
ter, and keep it boiling; if mere 
water is needed, add hot water— 
never cold. 


Vegetables, —All vegetables are 
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Fig. 2.—Monocram.—Cnross 
Srirca EMBROIDERY. 


improved by laying them in a pan 
of cold water for half an hour be 
fore cooking 

They should be put to cook in 
boiling water, and quick boiling 
in an uncovered paa will preserve 
their color, 

Never allow them to stand in 
the water after they are done. 

Peas, beans, asparagus, and all 
green vegetables take from twen 
ty to thirty minutes to cook 

Sweet-potatoes require nearly 
twice the time that Irish potatoes 
do either to bake or boil. 

Onions should not be cooked in 
an iron pan; if they are very 
strong, boil a turnip with them 
They are always best scalded be- 
fore chopping for gravies or 
sauce. 

Always boil cabbage in two wa- 
ters,the first about fifteen minutes. 

English cooks put a sprig of 
mint and a bit of sugar in the pan 
with peas, 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES. 

Dr. O. G. Curtey, Boston, says: “1 have used it 

with the most remarkable success in dyspepsia, and 
derangement of the liver and kidneys.”—{ Adv.) 





GOOD FOR THE CHILD. 

Tur ailments of childhood need careful attention 
and wise treatment. Some people think “ anything 
ie good enough for a child, and there isn’t much the 
matter with it anyhow.” But judicious mothers know 
better, and do as Mrs. H. W. Perry, of Richmond, Va., 
does. She says, “I take Brown’s Iron Bitters and 
give it to my children with the most satisfactory re- 
sults.” Sold everywhere.—[{Adv,] 





“Sur tried her ’prentice hand on man, 

And then she formed the lassies, O!” 
‘What is woman’s worth?” asked a fair dameel of 
a crusty old bachelor. He did not know, so she said: 
“W.O. man” (double you,O man), Buta woman feels 
worth little if disease has invaded her system and is 
daily sapping her strength. For all female weak- 
nesses, Dr. R. V. Pierce’s “Favorite Prescription” 
stands unrivalled. It cures the complaint and builds 
up the system. Send two letter stamps for pamphlet to 
W orid’s Dispensary Medical Association, Buffalo, N.Y. 

—{Adv.} 





Use the great specific for ‘cold in head” and catarrh 
—Dr Sage’s Catarrh Kemedy.—{(Adv.)} 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 


a most refreshing and beveficial effect on the 
skin, imparting to the same a peculiar softness 
and clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is 
applied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theat- 
rical profession, Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Pernie, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. } 





Soorr’s Emvursion or Cop-Liver Or with Hypo- 
»yhosphites ie of great value in all wasting disorders. 
ts strengthe ing and fattening properties are attested 
by the hundreds of thousands who have used it, and 
by the medical profession. 
aiter pneumonia, in healing the lungs and building up 
the system. We will send a four-ounce sample free 
for trial, excepting express charges. Address Soorr 
& Bowng, 132 South Fifth Ave., New York.—{Adv. } 





Senp your furs and seal-skins for alterations and 
repairs to C. C. Suayne, Farrier, 103 Prince St. Furs 
stored during the summer in cedar-lined cases, and 
insured against all loss, Moderate charges.—[ Adv.) 





Berore storing away, I will sell fashionable seal- 
skin gurments at greatly reduced prices. Call this 
week. ©. C. Suayne, Furrier, 103 Prince St.—[Adv.} 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Softens the hair when harsh and dry. 
Soothes the irritated scalp. 
Affords the richest lustre 
Prevents the hair from falling off. 
Promotes its healthy, vigorous growth.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Roya. Baxtxe Pownrr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 





“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 


The author of this book, published by D. Appleton 
& Co., furnishes houses and rooms artistically and 
economically; and will promptly send estimates of 
cost on application. For terms, references, &c., ad- 
dress “HOME,”-P.O. Box 82, Brooklyn, New York. 


Pr sweise MILE FOOD 


Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
eal profession regarding it. 


ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 


o 

Golden Hair Wash. 
This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turr: the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally songht after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle: six for 
*®. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 

man Hair Goods, 817 Sixra Avexve, New York, 


THIS INK IS MANUPD BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 














It is especially useful | 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 

well as for persons in health. 
~ Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 


L. SHAW, 
HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
No. 54 West 14th St., New York City, 


Three doors from Macy’s. 
L. SHAW’S world- 
21 








WAVE, with the im- 
proved Elastic Spring, 
clasps softly on the 
forehead, and imparts 
instantan@ously a 
marveliously youth- Gy 
ful appearance; no } 
nets or hairpins re- 
quired; from $5 up- @ 
ward. Ladies’ own 
hair made up into ¢ 
same, 5000 FRONT 
PIECES of every de- 
scription, and of best 
workmanship, soid at 
less than cost, and 
below any house in 
the city. 

MY GRAY HAIR 
depot is known as the largest, finest, and most relia- 
ble; and, as to prices, I cannot be undersold. 

Gray Hair warranted genuine or money refunded. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises, by best 
French artists; front pieces dressed while you wait, 
25 cents each. Marie Antoinette Feather - Light 
Switches, naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 

Goods can be sent, C.O.D., free of charge, with 
privilege of returning at my expense. 


INDELIBLE INK. 

No preparation and only a 
common pen needed. Estab- 
lished 50 Years. Superior 
and popular for decorative work on linen. Received 
Centennial Mi & Diploma. Sold everywhere. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all mate- 
rials for Art Needlework. Send 3c. for latest Catalogue. 











NOVELTIES IN 


PARASOLS 


NOVEL DESIGNS IN 
LACE-COVERED, COACHING, 
CHANGEABLE, 

AND OTHER STYLES. 
Parasols Made to Match Costumes. 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
6th Avenue, corner 22d Street. 





STATUE OF 
“Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


The Committee in charge of the 
construction of the base and ped- 
estal for the reception of this great 
work, tn order to raise funds for 
its completion, have prepared a 
miniature Statuette siz inches in 
height—the Statue Bronzed; Ped- 
estal Nickel-silvered—which they 
are now delivering to subscribers 
throughout the United States at 
One Dollar Each. This attractive 
souvenir and Mantel or Desk orna- 
ment is a perfect fac-simile of the 
model furnished by the artist. The 
Statuette in same metal, twelve 
inches high, at Five Dollars Each, 
delivered. Address,with remittance, 

RICHARD BUTLER, Secretary, 
American Committee of the Statue 
of Liberty, 33 Mercer Street, N.Y. 


: Capitoles 
Poudre Veloutine, 


This remarkably fine Face Powder has gained a 
world-wide reputation. For the complexion there is 
positively nothing equal to it. Its wonderful fineness 
produces softness to the skin and a beautifal trans- 
parency. Its effect is enamel-like, the odor exquisite 
and refreshing. One ounce of this lovely Face Pow- 
der accomplishes more than four ounces of any com- 
mon face powder. 

For sale by all Druggists, Fancy Dry-goods Stores, 
Human Hair and Toilet Bazurs. General Depot at 
A. SEIMONSON?S, 34 East 14th St., N.Y. 
Catalogue free of charge to any address. 


ADIES ELEGANT LACES. fe 
g O Ges, each, Samples 








D 
ERY. at 1-4 their value, pu’ in 
5 po each Sam 
al Laces Arti- 
7 &e eiitsach onier, STAMPED FELT 


TIDIES for 2 cent stamps. 
NATIONAL CE WORKS. Branford, Conn. 
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A BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY USING 


PEARS’ 


SOAP. 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 
Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, 7.2.5, Pres. or THE Rovat Cot. or SURGEONS, 
Encianp, AND ALZ oruer LeapiInG AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 


Countless Beanteous Ladies, inclnding Mrs. Lillie Langtry, recommend its virtues 


ND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. 


My f | Thefollowing from the world-renowned Songstressis asample of th 
ADELINA PATTI, 


Testi: jal from Mad 





ds of T 





‘4 “7 HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR . DD 
THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION” a 2, 








PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and regularity of finish. 
They are made of the finest silk and best Australian Wool, and are the most 


thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 















EDFER 


LADIES’ TAILORS. 





Yachting Cowns, 
' Coats, and Hats. 


REDFERN 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, 
1132 Broadway, New York. 
__ COWES; LONDON; PARIS. 


RIBBOSENE 


Is our Trade-mark for a new material for 


EMBROIDERY, 


described in our new and handsome Catalogue of Art 
Needlework and kindred subjects. 


Bentley’s Stamping Patterns, 
known as “the best” for the past twenty-five years, are 
still superior to all imitations, and as cheap. Largest 
stock in the world, suitable for 

Repousse Work, Kensington, Luster and 

Prismatine Painting, Flitter Work, 
Art Needlework, ete, 


OUR BIC CATALOCUE 


contains full instructions for the above, in 136 large 
pages and 2000 illustrations, showing designs, size, and 
price of each pattern, Mailed only on receipt of 
25 cts. It is worth it. 


BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORE, 
No, 12 W. 14th Street, New York, 


Dr. Hill’s Stocking, = 
Abdominal and Catamenial Bandage Supporter Combined. 


Ladies, by trying same, 
will find them indispensa- 
ble, and will surely recom- 
mendthem to their friends, 

For sale by leading stores, 
or will be sent free of post- 
age for 5c. (in 2c. stamps). 

Lavy Acents WantTED. 

LEWIS STEIN, 
ae EO IRA 835 & 840 Canal St..N.1; 
[—F Aor, 228 MeGill St., 


THE POPULAR SONG, 


PRETTY POND LILIES, o'00 


iex per month, 

In order to double the sale during the summer, we make 

this great offer, on receipt of 34c., to send, postpaid, a 

copy of the Song or Waltz, and with every order we 

SEND FRER 6 Compiere Pixors OF THE VERY LATEST 

Popular Vocal and Instrumental Music. Full size, 

114 x13 inches. Printed on fine, heavy music-paper. 
The above would cost $2.50 at any music-store. 
WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., Publishers, 

842 and 844 Broadway, New York, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


SHOPPING In New York by a lady 
of long experience, good 
taste, &c., without charge. Forcircular, references, &c., 
addiess MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING, 


Free of charge, by a lady of refined taste, experience, 
and highest references. Send for circular. Address 
RS..C. W. LEVAY, No. 38 Bank St., N. Y. City. 


SPRIN SHOPPING IN NEW YORK-—Silks, 

satins,velvets, dress goods of all kinds, & 
fine millinery a specialty. Address, for references & cir- 
cular, Miss M. E. BELL, P.O. Box 174, Brooklyn, N. Y. 























MME: FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 
Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 
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LE BOUTILLIER BROS,, 


Of 23d St., New York City. 


TO INAUGURATE THE OPENING 
OF OUR 


NEW BUILDINGS, 
48, 50, and $2 W. 234 St,, and 37,39, and 41 W. 20d St, 


WE HAVE COMMENCED A 


GRAND SALE 


BARGAINS 


Spring and Summer Dress Goods, 


Presenting an opportanity to purchasers which sel- 
dom occurs to secure the best class of Dry and Fancy 
Goods at the lowest prices made in the United States. 

The high reputation of our Establishment during 
forty-five years is a guarantee that our Customers will 
be well and faithfully served. 

Price-list, just issued, giving the latest and lowest 
quotations for new and choice merchandise, mailed 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 





Le Boutillier Brothers, 


Of 23d Street, New York City. 


TT He HK RFK IK 
3 NEW USES OF 3% 
DIAMOND DYES 


New uses are constantly being made of them so 
that, not only is all possible kinds of Domestic 
Coloring done with them, but also Art Work, Col- 
oring Photographs, Engravings, &c. They are 
used for Object Teaching in Schools, Coloring 
Maps, Baskets, Easter Eggs, Bone, Ivory,&c. For 
making ALL colors of Ink, Wood Stains, Shoe 
Dressing, Ink Pads, &c. USE NO OTHER. 

They are the PUREST, STRONGEST and FAST- 
EST of all Dyes. One package colors one to four 
pounds of Silk, Wool, Cotton, ete. For special 
uses given above, no other dyes will answer. 

ao druggists. | Send stamp for Special 

Art Circular, Special School Circular, Sample Card 

of 32 colors, and directions. Colored Cabinet 
Photo. as sample, or a package of Any Color Dye . 
mailed for 10cents. Address the proprietors, ’ 
RICHARDSON &CO. » Burlington, ' Vt. H 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
SESE copper and BRONZE, Sk RE 
Baskets, Frames, Lamps, 


For gilding &c., Fan 

Chandeliers, liers, and forall kinds of ornamental work. 
Also Artists Black for Ebonizing. Equal toany 
of the high priced kinds and on)y 10 cts. a pack- 
age, at the druggists, or post-paid from 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Burlington, Vt. 


























THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL. 


COMPLETE GUIDE rw: WORK-TABLE. 


An Attractive Volume of 135 Pages, 


TO 
THE 


Neatly bound in Cloth, containing Instructions in 


tr WORK, |KNOTTING or MACRAME, 
LACE, 
DRAW N-THREAD WORK, NETTIN iG, 
EMBROIDERY, POONAH PAINTING and 
KNITTING, ' TATTING, 
WITH NUMEROUS 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND COLORED DESIGNS. 


In addition to plain directions and perfect illus- 
trations of the various stitches, and instructions in 
different kinds of Fancy Work, this book contains 
many usefal and elegant Designs for a great variety 
of articles not affected by changes of fashion. 

It is so admirably adapted to its purpose as to be 
indispensable to the Work-Table of every Lady. 


PRICE 50 CENTS PER COPY. 


For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


Tus International. News Company, 29 and 31 Beek- 
man Street, New York. 


he UMILIATING. 
ERUPTIONS 


ITCHING 
AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 
Inhe-ited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from 
intuncy to old age, are positively cured by the 
Cottoura Remepies. 

Cutioura Rersoivent, the new blood purifier, 
Cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, ool thus removes the cause. 

Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inf: immation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curtoura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, pre pared from Cuticura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Curioura, 50 cents; Rr- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soap, 25 cents. Prepared by the Porrer 
Drue anp Cuemtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 


3” Send for “ How ro Cure Skin Disxases.” 








ELBERO 


a Are Wate & erg ect 


“ELBERON F FINE-TV 
SOLA WY, YWoery, Pst 


eonhiantaaries 
WILL VELVET" 


FINE 
TWT/L 





MY the C COST 
Fd TWICE the ‘WEAR 


Ordinary Velvet. ” 


DIE IM i 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884, 





H.C. P. 


KOCH & SON 


6th Ave. and 20th St., N.Y, 
Will offer this week, at about 50c. om the dollar, 


860 Embroidered Robes 


In Pongees, Cashmere, Nainsook, and Chambrai. These 
goods‘are new and but just landed. Also, 


A5Q Pieces (20 yards) Fine Silk 
Pongees, at $4.25 : 


Regular Price, $6.50. 
Closing out at Half Price, 


Foulards, Satin Duchess, 
Fancy Silks and Brocades, 
Brocaded Velvets, &c. 


Dress Goods, 


At greatly reduced prices. 


H.C, F. KOCH & SON, N.Y. City. 


See our 








OR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 


The only 


Keeps in all climates. Commended b 
Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “ 
Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 

_ DOL IBER, GOODALE, & co., Boston, Mass, 


MRS. C. 


THOMPSON, 
HAIR, 


32 East 14th St., near Union Square. 
(Be sure of the number.) 
English Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautiful in 
style. $3 and a ard. 
FEDORAS, JARMAN, and 
great varieties and shades, 
Hair-cutting and hair-dressing by the best artists. 


physicians. 
he Care and 


LANGTRYS in 


JAMES MCCREERY & CO. 


Are now disposing of their entire Spring 
and Summer importations of Black, 
Colored, and Fancy Silks, Foulards, 
Louisiennes, Velvets, &c., at prices con- 
siderably below their cost. 
tion is invited. 

Orders by mail or express will receive 
careful attention. 


Broadway aud 11th St, New York. 


CARPETINGS 


AND 


An inspec- 





W. & J, SLOANE 


ARE OFFERING THEIR ENTIRE STOCK AT 
MOST ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
MOQUETTES from $1.15 per yd. upward. 
BODY BRUSSELS from _.95 per yd. upward. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS from _ .50 per yd. upward. 
INGRAINS from _.40 per yd. upward 
CHINA MATTING from 56.00 per roll of 40 


yds. upward. 
NOTTINGEAM LACE CURTAINS 
f 


rom $1.25 upward. 
SWISS LACE CURTAINS from 


. _ upward. 
ANTIQUE AND FRENCH LACE CU we 








from $5.0 a 
MADRAS LACE CURTAINS from 4. upward. 
TURCOMAN CURTAINS from 5.50 upward. 
TAPESTRY COVERI) from 1.50 upward. 
CRETONNE COVERINGS from -30 upward. 
Window shades made and put up on 


short notice, or materials furnished. 





ORDERS SENT BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 


Broadway ¢ & 19th St., 


NEW YORK CITY. 








Front pieces dressed for 25 and 50 cents. 
Lady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 
ful ever invented, and requires no front piece. Price, 


$6 to $12. 


GRAY HAIR, in gennine colors, at half the prices | 
asked by other dealegs, including pure white hair | 
Above can only be fonnd at | 


THOMPSON'S, 
32 EAST 14TH STREET. 
(Be sure of right number.) 











On receipt of s 2 ct. stamp! will 
send two elegant colored Fasbion 
Plates lately published in L’Art 
de la Mode, the new Journal for 

resamakers| W. J. Moass, 65, 
i4th st. New York. 


‘ 1W To ro 
FANCY-WORK BOOKS 
New Books! New Editions! New Patterns! 
ING LL } MANUAL OF FANCY WORK, New 

A 1885 Edition. 80 exrra races. This 
New Edition has 192. Pages of Patterns and Instrue- 
tions for Ke nsington Embroidery, Artistic Needlework, 
&c. It has 57 Illnstrations of Srrrcues, including 
Kensington, Outline, Satin, Feather, Irish, Hem, Jani- 
na, Knot, 21 New Renatssanon Stircurs from Paris, | 
&c. Gives a list of the materials used, has a fine se- 
lection of Fanoy-Work Partrerns, including Lam- 
brequins, Banner Screens, Knotted Fringe, Daisies in 
Ribbon Work, Fringed Tassels, &c., Directions for 
Stamping. Illustrations of our Stamping Patterns, 
— of Brigas' Tranafer Patterns, &c. hege send this 

Manvat by mail for 18 two-cent stamps; 4 for $1.00, 

) OF FLOWERS for EMBROIDERY. A 
COl, R New Book! It gives the Correct Colors 
and Shades for Embroidering Flowers, Wheat, Grasses, 

Terns, &c. Ladies doing Kensington Embroidery will 
find this book a great help. Price, 35c.; 5 for $1.00. 
Hand-book of Crochet and Knitted Lace, . Price, 30c. 

«79 


Book of Darned Lace Patterns, : HC. 
Book for Crazy Patehwork, . oo ee 
Macrame Lace and Rick-Rack Book, he oe Me 
Book of Worsted Cross-Stitch Patteris, ‘ “« Me. 
Book of Tidy and Point-Russe Patterns, . “ §6%6e. 
Instruction Book for Stamping and Painting, “ — 15e. 


&@ The retail price of these 9 books is $2.21 

SPECIAL OFFER !—We will send you these 9 
Books, by mail, for £1.00 and five 2c. stamps. Circnlars 
free. Address J. F. INGALLS, Ly nn, Mass. 


To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bearserp & Anustrone’s factory ends,called Waste 





eo FROM MLLE. RHEA, 
THE FASCINATING ACTRESS, 
Monsieur Levy, — Dear Sir: 
Face Powder 
used. 


Your Lablache 
is indeed the best I have ever 
Yours truly 


RHEA. 





NO HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 


A Luxury for the Healthy. A Necessity 
for the Sick. 

A complete bathing 
establishment in every 
private residence. Can 
at a slight cost be at- 
| tached to any bath-tub. 
! By the simple use of 
* the hot-water faucet, a 
Sulphur, Cologne, or 
any other kind of plain 
= — vapor- 
, path may be taken in 

(Kosenfield’s patents.) your own bath-tub. In- 
haling vapors and disinfecting premises accomplished 
by the same apparatus. Already in use in hundreds 
of our best houses. Highest testimonials. Illustrated 
pamphlets mailed free on application. 

THE HOME VAPOR BATH 
AND DISINFECTOR COMPANY, 
12 East 23d Street, Madison Square, New York. 
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Makes shoes look new, and is more economical than 
other dressings, because it does not injure leather. *7’ake 
no other. BUTTON & OTTLEY, Mf'rs, N. Y. 





TT Leading Style is the Tuck-up Coiffure, invented 
by H. Guilmard, Parisian Artist. It consists of 3 
pieces, adapted to the shape of the head, the nec k, the 
front piece, and the tuck-up switch. On receipt of 25c, 
we will send fashion-plate of the tuck-up style. Mr. 
Guilmard recommends to the ladies Eau Merveilleuse 





Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beantifui 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


as the best restorative for gray hair, $2.50 per bottle; 

Ean Quinide, as the best hair tonic, $1 ; Creme Imper- 
atrice, for the face, $1; Blanc des Grace, to use -_ 
$1; Farine Noisettes, for whitening the hands, 50c. ; 
Fard Indien, for the eyebrows, $1; the best liquid Rouge 
for cheeks and lips, $2. These goods sold and import- 
ed at my establishment ouly. 841 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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THIS WEEK, SPECIAL SALE 


LADIES’ WHITE SUITS. 


ALL NEW GOODS, LOW PRICES, 

200 India Linen Suits 
at $3.95. 

90 India Linen Suits, fine quality, with yoke on 
French waist, fully trimmed with tucks and 
plaitings, at $4.98. 

110 India Linen Suits, of three pieces, under- 
skirt finished with deep-tucked flounce, over- 
skirt and basque trimmed with tucked ruffle, 
at $6.50. 

Other styles ranging from $9.7 


, fully trimmed, all sizes, 


5, $13.50, upwards, 
Spring Wraps and Cloaks at greatly reduced 
prices, 


DamelidSons, 


«Heal 
-) 
Cou 0 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 





We are offering, at greatly reduced prices, 
the balance of our Spring and Summer Im 
portation of Paris Reception, Street, and 
Carriage Costumes, Evening Toilets, Sea-side 
and Travelling Suits, Paletéts, Jackets, &c. ; 
also, those of our own manufacture from the 
most fashionable materials. 





a 
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HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER- SKATE, 
ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 
MOST COMPLETE, SCIENTIFIC SKATE, and 
by Rink Men as the MOST 
DURABLE one in the market. 
Liberal terms to the trade. For 
new 48-page I}lus- 
trated Catalogue, 
send 4c. stamp to 


M, €, HENLEY, Richmond, Ind. 






wenety 


Sites 
Me ntion this paper. 


Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness or sea-air. 
Shriver’s Patent Pro- 
cess. You can send 
your crape by mail, 
SHRIVER &£COMP’Y, 
44 E.14th St.,N.Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 
Brooklyn: 294 Fulton St. Boston: 33 Winter St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


G00 SENSE 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


BEST i. HEALTH, Com- 
rt, Wear and Finish. 
ae & aun to Adulte. 
by leading retailers, Send for Circular. 
FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers 
81 White Street, NEW YORK. 


HAND-MADE 


Laces of Every Description 
TO ORDER. 

Ladies’ own Designs; Sleeves; Dress Pieces; Table 
Garniture. Point-lace Finger-bow!l Doyleys. Toilet 
Sets. Special Decorations; Country Homes; Private 
Lessons. Fine Laces Cleansed and Repaired. Strict 
attention to Mail Orders. 


Mrs. GRACE McCORMICK, 
Lace Parlors, 49 West 24th St., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-!878. 


For 15 Cts. ** 























A ory RED 


UDY for 
hd, and a 
Sample Copy of 
STS THD ANT UATRRCHANG 
—. are - 
Catalogue of ks, Etchings, etc. Three 


mos. trial, $1.00. pot d 1878. Mention wy paper. 
Address, W. WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau St., New York, 
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FACETIZE. 

Jr was atthe breakfast table. Mr. 
Swilingboy was telling Mrs. 8. 
about a farce he had attended the 
night before. ‘*‘ Ab,” said he, “my 
dear, you'd have died Jaughing if 
you could have seen it!” ‘Then he 
added, in a tone of burning enthu- 
siasm, *‘How I wish you'd been 
there!” 

Even now he can not quite un- 
derstand why Mrs, 8.’8 remarks di- 
rectly afterward took such an un- 
usually and violently personal turn 

siemetisatinn 

Dilly did not feel well, but she 
was in no pain. She looked as if 
she had lost the last friend she had 


in the whole wide world, and now EN, 4 Se . 2 / ( Z yw 
antl then the tears would drop over | Ss Re P “ ST yor 
her eyelids, and run all the way ae: 1 } oF Mes: ; IZ WZ 2 : 
down her cheek, and right into her | ‘ f dLuaial ‘ . = aaa B oe 
plump little neck. sp H mee 


Dilly was cross too; and when 
papa came in she did not run to 
meet him, but sat still and looked 
out the window. 

* What's the matter, Dilly 2?” ask- 
ed papa. “ Does your head ache?” 

“No.” 

* Has anybody been bad to you 2?” 

“No” 


4 , 
W 
vay 


* Have you the toothache again ?” 
“No.” 

“You're not crying because it 
rains, I hope ?” 

“No.” 


“Well, then, what is the matter 
with papa’s own little girl 2” 
With a great sob and a big gush 


of tears she ran into her father’s ‘ - Be : a + San. i, rae 

open arms, exclaiming, ‘Ob, papa, - We = = at" 

I just feel as if I wanted somebody 

to say, ‘Poor little Dilly’s got the YounG SNOBSON IS IN THE ACT OF PULLING OFF HIS HAT TO Miss VAN DAZZLE IN A MANSION OVER THE WAY. His Bow 

measles !’” 1S ACKNOWLEDGED WITH THE UTMOST CIVILITY BY A TOTAL STRANGER. GOOD GRACIOUS! WILL Miss V, D. SUSPECT HIM OF 
Poor little Dilly! —OH NO!—IMPOSSIBLE !—OF SELLING HIS OLD CLOTHES TO THIS STRANGER? 





Ata small dinner party given late. 
yy in an up-town restaurant one of 
the guests undertook to favor his 
companions with a dissertation on 
the delicacy and refinement of the 
French language. ‘* Now,” said he, 
“as an example, gentlemen, you 
have all probably observed the un- 
polished abruptness of our expres- 
sion, ‘mother-in-law.’ Look at the 
delicacy and peat of the French 
equivalent. With Frenchmen it is 
never la mére en droit; they always 
say ‘la belle mére.’” 

Then oue of his listeners (possi- 
bly a married man) spoiled it all by 
interposing gently, ‘‘ What do they 
say when she’s not that kind?” 


—_o—— 


The lesson was on profit and loss, 
and the teacher was endeavoring to 
make her small pupils reason out 
the problems. : 

“Tf aman bought a hat for five 
dollars and sold it for three, how 
many dollars would he lose ?” 

“Two,” answered a bright little 
fellow who could subtract three 
from five. 

The teacher, surprised at his 
quickness and apparent knowledge 
of arithmetic, asked him to give the 
reason why. ‘“ How did the man 
lose the money ?” 

“Must have dropped it some- 
where,” said the little innocent, 
who was better at guessing than 
reasoning. 


—_—o— 


A little girl, while ona visit to her 
grandmother, had been seriously ill, 
and as she grew better was spoken 
of as convalescent. Thinking it 
would be very smart to use #0 long 
a word, she wrote home, “ Dear 
mamma, I am happy to say that I 
am convulsive.” 
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SOME REMARKS ABOUT THE WEATHER. FORCED 


THE LATEST CAPRICE. piageescs 
“OW YAS, MIGHTY FINE WEDDAH OVAHHEAD.” sie toe ; — “HELLO, UNCLE! DRESSED UP, HEY ?” 

“BUT BAD WEDDAH UNDER FOOT, HEY? WaA’‘AL, IF YOU'S A SINGLE ROSE OF RARE BEAUTY IS WORN ON THE CORSAGE OF WALK- “WELL, DESE HEAH CLOSE FITS SO EASY { NEVAH FEELS 
ER GOIN’ TER CALL MUD WEDDAH, | ‘KNOWLEDGE ME AN’ ING DRESSES, AND HELD BY A SILVER OR GOLD DAGGER. DRESSED UP IN EM; BUT TAKE DAT AIR BLUISH SUIT OB MINE, 
DE ALMANICK'S WRONG, SEEMS LIKE I CAN'T CONDESCEN’ TO [As much as to say, You may try for it, but look out for the consequences, AN’ DE COAT AM RUDDER NARRER ‘CROSS DE SHOULDERS, AN’ 
BE SOCIABLE WID YOU YOUNG UNS WIDOUT YOU ACTIN’ OFF BINDS UNDER DE YARMS, AN’ I'S ALLERS CONSCIOUS OF BEIN’ 
SMART.” TOGGED UP WHEN I HEZ IT ON,” 
































AFTeR a SketCH BY P NEwettl 





HER REPRESENTATIVE. 


“T WANT YOU TO GO RIGHT STRAIGHT BACK.WITH THESE GOODS TO PETERSON. HE KNEW 
THEY WERE NOT RIGHT WHEN HE SENT THEM, AD, LUMSON, DO YOU SEE HOW ANGRY I AM?” 
“ YA-YA-8, MUM.” 

















“WELL, YOU REPRESENT ME IN THIS MATTER—UNDERSTAND 2” . 


“ YA-¥A-8, MUM." (Mr. Lumaon is more willing than able, TALKING BIRDS.—THE SCANDAL-MONGER. 











